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INEQUALITIES IN THE EDUCATIONAL EXPERI- 
^ ENCES OF BLACK AND WHITE AME 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1978 

House OP Represkntatives, , • • 

{Pask Force on Human Resources, 

CtoMMirrEE ON THE Budget, ' 

Washington, D.C. 
The t^k force met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a,pi., in rodm 210, 
>Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Parreri J. Mitchell, chairman, * 
presiding. 

Mr. MiTCKELL. This hearing will now come to order. 

Before proceeding to the formal part of the hearing, I want to 
make two brief annoimcements.; 

First, I want to welcome those persons in the field of education 
who are sitting in on these hearings. Some of these persons, in the 
Washington area, have worked very well with the Congressional 
; Black Caucus Brain Trust on Education, and I appreciate your 
attendance here this morning. \ \ 

The second announcement, the\HQUse, God bless it, will go into 
session at 10 o'clock, which means w6 will probably have inter^ijp- 
tions, ■ . ■.. \ . 

I really do not think that it is verjr important that L cast a- vote 
wrjiether or not the House should dissolve itself into the Committee 
oj|tite Whole. I think that is silly; However, when we have recorded 
Vibfes, I must record my vote. \ , 

I hope that other members of the task force will be' joining ub. 
This is a most difficult time for the Congt'ess as-^e proceed toward 
an adUqurmnent sine die, which is anticipated around October 13. 
Members are stretched over various hearings, but I do anticipate 
that there will be other members joining us this morning. 

Ih America as elsewherOj education remains the basis for equali- 
ty of opportunity for the individual. As such, educational excel- 
lence i4 consistent with American ideals regarding the improve- 
ment of ^qciety. In part, as an outgrowth of tms ideal,' the Supreme 
Court in^ its 1954 decision^ Brown v. Board of Education, city of 
Topeka, I^^s., delineated a framework to end school segregation. 
Presumably, desegregation of schools meant that one of the meyor 
impediments to quality in education fof^ blacks had been eliminated 
and, thus, improvements in the standard of living of black Ameri-. 
cans would be forthcoming. While there has been some progress in 
the educational attainment and achieyement of Blacks, we nonethe- 
less continue to experience inequalities in our educational experi- 
ence and, consequently, we receive lower incomes and earnings 
than do whites- . — . 

: ■ /te-:..-^ - (dv • , ^ - 
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At an earlier hearing, it was revealed that although blacks com- 
prise about 11 percent of the total population, we make up naore 
thah oneHC[uarfer— 27.2 percent— of the 1-year poor and two-fifths— 
44.5 percent— of the 9-year poor based on income before taxes and 
income transfers. And if one considers income from all sources, the 
black-white differences are even moi:e pronounced — 41.3 percent of 
the 1-year poor are black but if we look at in poverty over a 9-year 
period, 77 percent are black. 

Hie experience of blacks in education unfortunately does not 
vary si^iificantly from the experience of blacks with respect to 
income. Black students continue to have lower rates of achieve- 
ment than do ^irhite students. Fewer black students graduate from 
high school, more black children are functionally illiterate, and 
fewer attend college and graduate school. Ironically, inequalities in 
the educational experiences of black and white Americans persist 
because of a variety of factors-— different school resources, segre- 
gated schooling, and the inappropriateness of standard programs 
for many black students. 

However, if we are to improve the economic status of blacks, 
then it is undeniable that we must eliminate the educational dis- 
pdrities that exist between white and black Americans. The pur- 
pose of today's hearing i^ to examine bl§iSk/white education dis- 
parities and the significant 'contributing; factors; the specific meth- 
ods and programs which have produced positive results in educat- 
^ing low-income 'and black students, and how publid policy and 
funding can be best directed toward eliminating the black/white 
education gap. 

I am delighted to welcome Dr. Ronald R. Edmonds, lecturer and 
research associate, Harvard University, and senior assistant to the 
chancellor for . instruction. New York City Public Schools; Dr. Paixl 
T. Hill, senior social Wentisf with the Rand Corp., and of course 
Dr. Kenneth S. ToUett^director for the Institute of Education 
Policy, Howsucd University. mv 
. I would suggest a method of proceeding which is as follow^: That 
. all three of t0 witnesses come to the table at the ^ame time. We 
^ have copies of two of the witnesses' statements, one copy just came 
late which I have not read. : ^ 

In order to expedite the proceedings, if you so desire, you do; not 
have to read your entire statement. If yoji so desire, you may 
extract the most salient points from it. On the other hand you may 
read your statement in its entirety. ; / 

Gentlemeiptr will you please come to the witness table? - 
. May I siAply remark as an aside that Monday during the hear- 
ing on bladk/ white (differentials in earned income, someone made 
reference to the fact that the two members of the committee whc^ 
were in attendance were males and the entire panel yesterday was 
made up of males. We have a similar, situation this morning. 

Let. me issue my own mea culpa: There was no intent to manifest 
even the slightest symptom of male chauvinism. It just happened. 

Gentlemen, welcome. Might I suggest that Dr. ToUett lead off, 
followed by Dr, Edmonds mid Dr. Hill? , , 

Again, thank you for taking time from your very busy schedules 
to be a part of this hearing. We are most grateful. 



STATEMENT OP DB- KENNETH S; TOLLETT, DIRECTOR, INSTI- 
TUTE FOR THE STUDY OP EDUCATION POLICY, HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY ! 

Dr/ToLLETT. Thank yoi^ - ^ 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemeij, I am honored and pleased 
to appear before you this morning to provide some information on 
the educational differentials between black and white Americans. I 
am especially honored to appear before the task force with you, 
Chairman Mtchell, becajase of your outstanding work on behalf of 
the economically disadvantaged. Before discussing the educational 
differentials, I would like to do two thingia. First, I should like to 
say a word '^bout the institute and, second, I should like to place 
the educcttional differentiaKin context by reviewing generally^ and ^ 
very briefly the current status 6f black Americans. 

TIffi mSTITUTE FOR THE^STOT 

The/lnstitute for the Study of Educational .Policy grew dift of the 
need for a commission on the education of black Ainericans. With a 
substantial grwit from 'the Ford Foundation, the institute was es-j^ 
tablilshed in -1974 -as a clearinghouse for information and a researclr 
center on blacks and other imderprivileged groups in higher educa- 

The institute has produced eight mmor volumes on variousNjfls- 
pects of the status of blacks in higher education. Just yesterday we 
announc^ the p\i|&licatipn of "The Case for Affirmative Action for 
Blacks in ffi^&M^ Education" by Dr. John E. Fleining, Gerald Gill, 
and Dr; DavicP^^ton, all of the staff of the institute. Tomorrow 
we wiU annoufice the publication of "Equal Educational Opportuni- 
ty: More Prbmise Than Progress", the secbnd annual report of the 
institute on , the status and situation of blacks in higher education. 

• These volumes have grown out of the most sustained, rigorous, and 
comprehensive research on social and political policy as it relates 
to blacks in the Unite* States. A fundamental notion directing all 
of our works is that if we can find and commxinicate the truth, the 
truth will set blacks fr^. , t r.° 

In appendix A of this statement is listed all of the pubhcations-of 
the institute. If there are^y questions about any of them,*^ I shall . 
be pleased to try to answer them. 

, THE CURRENT STATUS OF BLACK AMERICANS 

Although it is generally known that black Americans are not as 
well off. as white Americans, it frequently^ not known how much 
worse off blacks are than Tsrhites. For almost every valued condition . 
or Circumstance, blacks. Ve grossly xmderrepresented; for almost r 
every disvalued or stigmatized situ^ion, blacks are pverrepresent- 
ed. Of course the worse off condition is not just related to black/ 
white educational \disparities. The blacks' disfavored position, can 
be seen whether you are:l[ooking at land, housings wealth, health, 
life expectancy, infant mortality, median income, unemployment 

* rate, or vocation^ and professional status. ^ r _ 

I doubt if the public or, for that matter, many bl icks riealize how. 
much ground they haVe lost literally. IJbr more than two genera- 
tions the amoimt of property owned and controlled by blacks has 



(Jwinfiled alarmiiigly.. Blacks own and C(introi barely pne-third of 
the acreage which they owned and controlled in lOlOj-a decline^ 
from 16 million acres to* little more than 5 millipn acres.! 

I can think no way of stating compendiously the black situa- 
tion than quoMjg at length from the concurring and. dissenting 
opinion of Justice Thurgood Marshall in the -Bakke case. He wrote: 

The positiorisof the Negro today in 'AiVierica is tSe tragic but inevitable conse- 
quence of centuries of unequal treatment. Measured by any benchmark of comfort 
or achievement, meaningf^l equality remains a distant dream for the Negro. 

A Negro child today has a life expectancy which is shorter by more than five 
years than that of a white child. Tjie Negro child's mother is over three times more 
likelv to die of complications in childbirth, and the infant mortality for Negroes is 
nearly twice that? for whites. The ipedian income of the Negro family is only GO' 
percent that of the inedian .of a white family, and the percentage of Negroes who 
live 'in families with incomes below the poverty line is pearly four times great^ 
than that of whites. ' . 

When the Negro child reaches working ag^, he finds that America offers him. 
significantly less than it offers his white counterpart. For Negro adults, the unem- 
ployment rate is twice, that of whites, and the unemployment rate for Negro, 
teenagers is nearly three times that of white teenagers. A Negro male who. com- 
pletes four years of college can expecta median annual income of merely $110 more 
than a white male who hqs only a high school diploma. Although Negroes represent 
11.5 peri:ent of the population, they are onl;^ L2 percent of the lawyers and judges, 2 
percent of the physicians, 2.3 percent of the dentists, lil percpnt of the engineers, 
and 2.6 percent of the college and university 'professors^. * . . 

The relationship between those figures and the history of unequar treatmentv 
afforded to the Negro cannot Jbe denied; At every point irom birth to death, th'e' 
impact of the post is reflected in the still disfavored position of the Negro. v. 

In light of the sorrj^ history of' 4i9crimination and its devastating, impait on the 
lives of Negroes, bringing the Negro into the mainstream of*Ameripan life should be ' 
a State interest of the highest order. To fail to dd so is to ensure that America will 
forever remain a divided society. ' .... . , . 

A careful' analysis of the economic status of bljacks indicates that. 

♦ *, * even if blacks had all the" characteristics, of white, work- 
ers — th(B same average amount of education, same representatign 
in unions, the same percentage living in higher wage and urban 
areas and so on — their wages would be about 20 percent lower tbail 
whites' wages." This indicates that racism and societal disarimina- 
tion against blacks in America are still pervasive. ■ / J - 

The -^bove brief observations on the general 'status^f black 
Americans should provide an adequate background for a4iscussion 
of black/ white educational disparities. 

BLACK-WHITE EDUCATIONAL. DISPARITIES ^ 

Historically, blacks have sought to obtain liberty, equalityV and 
justice through two principal means^ Those two means have befen 
education and law. Emphasis .upon these means has meant that 
most blacks have always wanted to becomiB full citizen participants 
in the U.S. social order rather than to subvert it.' In spite^bf an 
uneven record of obtaining success through, both means, tKey on 
the \yhole hSve served blacks vvell in the long run: Thus, I would 
maintain that^it is wise"»"for blacks to continue to seelc progress 
through working within the^;^ system, particulajrly through the insti- 
tutions of law and .education > 

However, heavy reliance upon law and education Jias given rise 
to a number of problems. As blacks experience hfgher levels of 
participation in educational enterprise, particularly in its post- 
secondary component, there is ernerging in society a clairh that top 



arhxed that We are becoming an o>fereducate<i society. I submit 
thit it is most unlikely that an, ind|istnal democracy can become 
overeducated, for a highly educated citizenry is ^mdidpensable for 
both intelligent self-goverriment'and economic progress. It is r^ 
markable that, generaUy,' it is the highly educated who rawe the 
most persistent and negative qubstions about higher education. 
. This phenomenon maV be the product of the adversary proclivity 
and the excessively escalated expectatV)ns of we 1-educated people. 
It would be^ a melanchply irony if cqtical intellects and persons 
with high aspirations urged policies which prevented their own .• 
/.perpetuation and expansion. The severest cntics, no matter ^how 

■ highly educated, never seem to offer to renounce or ^return their 
dSreeS. And although some highly educated critics of higher edu- 
cation' express the vBsh that they had been tramed m som^ other 
dLcioline they never say that they .wished they had si^ificantly. 

. S &Sgllear^nihg. and^^^^^^^^^^ skills than they .^^^^^^^ 
The above observations are made to. make it clear that, althougli 
. there>are significaiit educati^al difficulties and disparities expen- 

eS by bkcks, education is still one of the best vehicl^ for 
■' delivering the wherewithal for obtaining justice and parity:^ • . 

•' Becau^ the institute ' primarily researches post-secondary or 

hiSier educational policy, I will focus principally upon black/white 
• educational disparities in higher education, deriving much of my 

SfoiSon from "Equal Educational Opportumty: More Promiae 
• 'Than Progress", the second status report of the institute^ ^ V « 

tWrd status repok of the institute which is now in the firstjraft 
' stage. Our status report; attempts to assess and review equal educa- 

A^SS^e'nJ'^as to the extent of equal educational opportunity 
. '" cah be gained by comparing the- access, distribution, and persi^^^^ 
' ence of blacks artd whites. Access to higher education js defmed as 
the opportunity to enroll in college. Distribution refers to choice, in 
. both the type of institutions students attend and the fields of study 
' tliey enter. Persistence means completing the degree sought. 
' in We the total population of Americans aged 18 through 23 
wa? estimated at 2£l63,000. Of this the black .population' w^ 
3 535 000 or 12.55 percent. The percent of black studente among all 
higher education students, however, in 1976 was only 9.d. - 
. fa absolute- numbers, from 1974 to 1976 the access to co lege for 
' - 'blacks increased. This was consistent with btt greater than m- 

--creSs hi enrollment for the population as^a, whole App^^^^^^^ 
*' * enrollment totals for blacks were increased;^ by 728/80 students 
' from mOOO in 1964 to 1,034,680 in 1976. Thj-oughojt the period 
: we'^an see an increase in the enrollment of blacks, but they^have 
nit reached fully proportional representation, although we know 
from bfacff iho^^^^ from high school they do go on to college 
4. u?.,*i^fUo camp rate as whites go on. White enrollment totals 
■ tcS^'J^wiSS^iA^^^^^ 1964 to 1»,642 1x11976. 

SoweTer, tfos is offset considerably when one the popula- 

tion as a whole. "By 1977 the number of college-age blacks 18 to 24 
ySs old ha^ increased at almost twice the rate of whites, m that 
^fkroup 'Including an increase in, the older black popi*lation, the 

■ OTerSSect is tfat the black population g^^^ by 11 percent 



compared to 4.8' percent for whites in the year prior to July 1977/' 
Thus, total enrollment increases ifi an exten*u:eflect general popu- 
lation mcreaflcs. In addition, these increaaes do not reflect the 
career choices of the )>lack college-age population. The aspirations 

^ ot Wack ot^udentB are equal to or higher than those of their white 
counterparts, but their enrollment is consistently lower. In 1978 77 
percent of blacKs high school seniors wanted to go to college liut 
only 43 percent enrolled In 197^, SagaiA only about half actually 
enrolled— 82 percent wanted to go and 43^percent enrolled. Of the 
^ .nrro ^ ^^'^^^ seniots, of the 72 percent who wanted to attend 
1973, 48 o^j.^jent enrplled. Out of the 82 percent who wanted to 
go m 1974, 65 percent actually enrolled. 

The distribution of black enrollment demonstrates the growing 
dichotomy in higher education in which black students attend the 

•Jess cos^r public institutions. In 1976, of the 1,034,680 students in 
higher education, 832,866 were enrolled in public institutions, of 
whichj, 429,293 were in 2-year colleges. Much of the increase ux 
public colleges was due to the rapid expansion of 2-year colleges 
during ihfe 1960s. Attendance in such institutions, especially 2-year 
colleges, is a high-risk endeavor sincfe the dropout rate is higher 
and thbse who graduate' are the least likely to be recruitecf for 
better;paying careers »and graduate and professional schools. 

Persistence, like distribution, has riot improved as significantly 
as access. The completion of college of young black adults lagged 
more than 14 years behind that of whites as of 1974. In. that year 

. approximately 8 percent of all blacks completed at least 4 years of 
College. This wg3 about 3 percent less than whites in 1960. In other 
words, it has taj:en blacks 14 years to arrive at 8 percent attending 
college; whites were at 11 percent in 1960. So there is a 14-yfear lag 
in our trying/to catch up. ; 

^ The most/mportant barriers to access, distribution, and 
ence in college are family income, race, and high school noi 
tion. 

In 1973 blacks represented 13 percent of all persons 16 io 21 
years old, yet blacks constituted 21 percent of the high ^hool 
dropouts. In 1974 blacks represented 13 percent of all persons 16 to 
21 years of age and constituted 19 percent of the hi^ school 
dropouts. During this same period the percentage of all white high 
school dropouts went from 79 percent to 82 percent. However, with 
whites representing 86 percent of the population as opposed to 13 
percent black, blacks are still overrepresented. In 1977, 24 percent 
of blacks aged 18 to 24 had dropped out of high school as opposed 
to 15 percent of whites. This loss to the college availability pool hdt 
only impedies the attainment of parity for blacks, but places strain 
on society as a whole when people are riot afforded the opportunity 
to contribute to the society rather than live off it. Bkicks are 
oven^resfented among high school dropouts for reasons related to 
the interaction of race and family income in that being black 
highly correlates with a lower family income which % directly 
linked to being a high school droi>out. Three out of every four 
dropouts in 1974 were from families with incomes less than 
$15j000; .68 percent of black college freshmen report family incomes 
under $10,000 against only 17 percent of w'hites 90 reporting at 
public institutions. * . ' 



Family income alao Borvea as a measure of a student's possible 
performance on standardized tests, another barrier to higher edu- 
cation. Numerous studies have shown that the leVel of tesf scoir^^^^, 
related to the parental income level. MCAT data for 1975 and 19^6 
show on alnfost perfect correlation between best scores and income. 
Only at the $50,000 or more (cohort did test scores berirf to decline 
telightly, not increase, m the amount ot money went i^/'Jlie MCAT 
data also show acceptance rates to. niedical sfchoolB-^rising almoiSt 2 
percent at Sach higher income cohort. The exception is^between the 
$10,000-$11^99 and the $12,000 to $14,000 cohorts where the in^- 
crease was omy 0.1' percent, , ' i . - 

In additioifia recent:sti5dy of the effects of the job m<arket on 
college enrollments iridiGate that students in general will get 
higher test scores at higher income levels, ''^ * VThe difference 
between college graduates and high school graduates in expected 
lifetime earnings 'coinisisfently exerts a substantial influence on 
academic performance/ An increase of 1 percent in relative earn- 
ings of college graduates leads to an increase of 0.2 to 1.4 percent 
in test scores/' \ . ■ ■ , ' 

Given the current situation in higher education at all levels, and 
because of the income disparities between white and black families, 
black access to and distribution arid persistence in college wiU be 
determined in a large part by financial aid . to students and to 
institutions with policies aimed at increasing black participation. 
In addition to exanding Federal aid, the success .of Federfid support 
will depend in large part on the responsiveness of the institution to 
the educational and psychosocial-needs of the minority student, 
particularly in the form of supporti\» services. In particular, the 
continuing support of the Federal Goveniment is needed for the . 
historically black colleges that rehiain an important resource, to 
the black community. " , x ^ xt. 

The critical importance of black colleges and the threats to them 
require me to- say a few more words especially in their defense. 
What I will say has implications fo^ all sectors of education and 
society. \ 

The case for black colleges and universities is bafied upon five 
major points or arguments. First, predoniinantly black Qe^lleges or 
umversities provide creditable models for aspirmg blacks^ . 
late. No group, particularly a disadvantaged or deprivedl^oup^ can 
hop? to move iorwiird with any kind of success without having 
some visible models or examples of success. Otherwise, it will be 
resigned to hopeless dhsspair and privatjsm. . ^ 

. Second, predominantly black colleges, and universities provide 
psychosocially congenial settings in which blacks can develop. Al- 
though the adaptive capacity of human beings enable many to 
grow and flourish in a hostile environment, it is to be expi^cted 
that Jarger numbers* m6re significant numbers, can deivelop in 
, psychosocially congenial settings. ^ . ^ 

TTbird, predominantly black higher educational institutions pro- 
vide transitional enclavep in , which blacks may move from com- 
parative isolation to mainstream without the demeaning competi- 
tion or distraction of the majority white group. . - j 

Folirth, predominantly black colleges ^d universities provide an 
insurance against a potentially declining interest in the education 



of black folkB. If one iooka^ the vagaries of history, on/e will see 
there are ebbs and flows of interest in the education of blacks. 
.Thus, it is importaht to mantein institutions closely identified with 
a mission of educatijug blackk according to the^ current or popular 
opir^loh. \ 

Fifth, predominantly'black alleges an^ institutions serve fu3 eco- 
nomic and political resourcps for the Communities in\!'which they 
Are located. As such resotirceq, they not only provide great econom- 
ic mid political benefits to the black community, but c^^rtainly 
economically they may provide* many benefits fon the white com- 
munity. And to the' extent the White communi^ does not regard an 
0ietip informed black populace as not beneficial, they help. the 
' white community politically alfeo. ^ ^ " 

' Mr. Chairman, I must now close although I 'know I havej not-j 
responded to alf of the questions or issues you raised in your' 
invitation for me to' appear as a witness before youi;' fask force tfiis 
: morning. It is not my , wont to refuse to answer? any question if I 

* hav^ been given the appropriate forum to address itr However, lest 

• ;I triOspass upon the patience and courtesy of the coihmittee, I aip 
gding to close within the time limit suggested to me by your staff 
yl have not addressed kll of the institutional or soci^ factors 
which appear to contribute most to^ producing disparities between 
/blacks and whites. Apart from rac6 itself, the two next most impor- 
tant factors are fjLnanfrial well-being or income and social^ politicaJ, 
and individual attitudes. There are dt large in society, forces driv- 
i|ig US to the right into retrenchment and regression. 

^ ;<Q[ne force would have us believe' tliat Government and sdciely, 
can accomplish more by dbing les^. The msgor . proponents of this 
, position are those who will be hurt least because they have the 
most. Some pf them ^re tited, jaded, and unneired pundits," intelr 
lecttiala, and in clover. v ^ . * 

Another group of proponents, influenced by certain research re- 
V porta 'and books, believe that there is no correlation between educa- 
iidiKal inputs, such as faculty, curriculiirn, and facili^jieSj and e^uca^ 
tional outputs. The reports, or research jwould ha vg ybi^ believfe that 
V the victim of oppression is primai^y jresponsiible^ his predica- 
1^ the- forces or ' circumstances of his neighborhood, 

family, parents, or personal attitudes, or. simply the unhappy object 
of unfathomable haphazard and;intractable forces* For example, 
one pf these researchers has maintained that ^i^bu are not in the 
^ lower class beciause of your socioeconomic jconjlitibn or . absence of 
money, but because you have^bad attitude*. 

-^'And still other proponents of retrenchment and regression- take 
that position because of a revival of interest in the genetic thesis 
^ regarding the inheritability of ihi^ ^ ' J 

• T3ie major point I should liko^^make in response to these 
' sometimes mean-spirited prpnlulgatior^ of pusillanimous fjolicies of 
public pittances-* — - , ^ t 

Mr. MiTOTfiU;. Will you repeat ihaq last line? It has a beautiful 

flow. . ■ • ■ - ■ ■ '' ■ " 

Dr. ToiXETT. The major point I should like to make in rSsponse 
to fchese sometimes mean-spirited promulgators of pusillahimous 
policies of public pittances is that public intervention can make a 
. diffai^ence and ithat, althougl>, throwing. money at a problem may 



not! be sufficient to solve, it, more times thaii not it is unquestion- 
ably necessary. Thank you. ' Jn ^ ^ 
[The following material was suTbmitted for the record:] 

■ -. . Appeiiddc A' ^ ■ 

Abramowitz, Elizabeth A , ed. Proceedings from the National Invitational Confer- 
ence on Racial and Ethnic Data. Washington, D.C.: Institute for the Study of 
Educational Policy, 1976. / . \. . ^ . r 

Cheek, James E. Highei^ Education's. Responsibility for Advancing Equality of 
Opportunity and Justice. Washington, D.C.: Institute for the Study of Educational 

^Fleming, John E. The Un^hening Shadow of Slavery: A Historical Justi^tio^ 
for Affirmative Action for Blacjis in H^her Education. Washington, D.C.: Howard 
University Press, 1976. ' ' ' ^ ^ 

Fleming, John Gill, Gerald; and Swinton, David. The Case for Affirmative 
Action for Bldcks in^Higher Education, Washington, D.C. : Howard University Press, 
1978 ■ •; 

. Jones, Faustine C. The ChangingMood in America: Eroding CommAmentl Wash- 
ington, DC: Howai:d University Press, 1977. ' ■ , - , . 
Institute for the Study of Educational Policy. Affirmative Action for Blacks in 
.Higher Education: A Report. Washington,, t).C.: Institute for the Study of Education- 

.^I^^l^The Bakke Case Primer. Washington^ D.C: Institute fbr the Study of 
Ediicational Policy, 19?8. . ^„ m i. lt* i. p> ' > 

■ ■ •. • Directory of National Sources of Data on Blacks^ m Higher Education, 
Washington, D.C: Institute for the Study of Educational Policy, 1976. r 

— ^— . Equal Educational Opportunity: More Promise Than Pfvgress. Washmgton,- 
D.C: Howard University Press, 1978. ' \ ^ ^ ^ ; rra zr^ u ^ i7 j . a 

••• Equal Educational OpportunUy for Blacks in U.S. Higher Ediication: An 
>l8sessm^fi^ Was>iington, D.C: Howard IM^^ ' . _ , 

ISEP Briefs on Bakke. Vol 1, Nos. 1, SfnVashmgton, D C; Institute for the Study. 
•^'bfEducational PoHcy, 1977. - ' , ... r \u c* j r 

ISEP^ Monitor. Vol. 1, Nos. 1-6. Washmgton, D.C,: Institute for the Study of 
Educational PoHcy, 1976, 1977: «. r. > ^ ; 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank you. Your testimony was extremely, pro- 
vocative. We will hear from the next, witness but there are three 
. questions that I would like to direct to you; however I will spell 

them out now. , ^ xi. ^ • 

What, if any, evidence sio you have to shoyv that there is^ a 
steering of black young people into 2-year college programs rather 
than into the traditional 4-year college program? Are the high 
school counselors responsible for that kind of steeruig? I have 
heard f%orts to that effect and, as such, I. would like to obtam 
^ additional information. * , . ' 

The second question. is with regard to, the black dropout rate. 
What concerns me is that from 1973 to the present the rate has 
been increasing rather than decreasuig. Why is this taking place? 
What should be the role of Government to prevent tms problem? 

The third area of inquiry, again a m^or problem area, relates to 
the number of blacks who fail to complete the undergraduate col- 
lege training program. Why does that happen? What should be the 
role of Government in attempting to preyent that from happening? 

I .Will get back to you as quickly as I can. Dr. ToUett. 

Dr/Ekhnonds. o " 
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STATEMENT OfIdH RONALD R^EDMONDS, SENIOR ASSISTANT 
\T0 THE CHANCELLOR FOR INSTRUCTION, NEW YOUK CITY 

PUmC SCHOQ^^^ YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Dr. Edmonds. Before I begin, given the provocative remarks of 
my friend and colleague, Kenneth ToUett, I do want to recommend 
to both Mof vou a bbok that a colleague and I just finished entitled, 
^Black eolleges in'l America''; The reason I want to recommend it is 
because the book ik intended for administrators of northern liberal 
arts schools that hkve lijberalized admissions policies, that are run- 
^ nmg revolving doot programs that have inordinate dropout rates 
for students who are poor or blacL 

The book is. intended to extract from the blactecollege experience 
the administrative fityle, the mood, the instru^onal strategy, the 
organizational pharncteristids of those black.coUeges that aye most' 
consistentlv successful in taking underprepared young people and 
brmging them in |ery short order . tp demonstrably competent 
levels of college level preparation. . • ^ 
^The purpose of t^ Wk, iii sum/ is to allow the administraW of 
thes^ 2-year schools jand^ more importantly, of these 4-year schools 
to profit c from a very long and eminei\t /t^dition , of successful 
schoolmg -for the kinds of student^ that 1' think are of Neatest 
interest^ you. The book is ''Black Colleges in America" by 
Charlea Willie and Ronald Edmonds. It was recently published by 
Teachers College Press; by recently, I mean a cpuple of we^ks^o. 
. Now as to my discussion, which is^ going to be rather ^mdre 
narrow in^its focus than Dr. Tollett's beciause what I want to talk 
about is what I think I know about the characteristic^ of public 
schools, K-12,. that are consistently successful in teaching basi6 
skills to the students, black and poor, that I think are a principal 
f(5Cus of your, inquiries. 

Let me begin by saying something about the nature of what I do 
because I do find myiaelf carrying oh two very different sets of 
responsibilities. \ ' . 

For a long time I hav^ been a faculty member at Harvard 
University. My principal responsibility id for aNy[esearch project 
th^t identifies and analyzes the characteristics of Sty schools that 
are instructiorially effective for poor children. Just a few weeks ago 
I was invited by New York Cit/s new chancellor, Frank Macchiar- 
ola, to come to New York City to be responsible for instruction. . 

For a variety of reasons, what I decided to do is to divide my 
time betw^u New York City and Hiarvard; first because the re- ' 
search at Harvard is not quite finished and it is riot written up yet, 
at least for the most part it is not written up yet, and I want to; 
finish it. \ ^ . ' 

The second is because Frank Macchiarola made it very clear that 
he was inviting me to New York City to impl^ent what I claimed ' 
to know about the characteristics of effective schools. Since the' 
basis of my presence is the substance of the insight andTcriowledge 
that I acquire and the research that I do, I am not quite ready to 
say that it is in a fiflished stete. So part' of what that means is that 
for the most part I am in New York City as the senior assistant 
chancellor for instruction, and to a lesser extent I am still at. 
HaiVard Univerisity responsible for research into the characteris- 
tic3 of instructionally effective' city schools. - 
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For me the isaue here is equity. This is riot a social science issue. 
It is not a research issue. 3lie fact that I go at this problem m the 
context of research is not because I think that is the most appropri- 
ate response. It is because I think research is the only viable 
response. It is the only response that allows me the status to carry 
on the discourse in the same realm and the same arena and m the 
same co^xt as those of my colleagues to whom I taike greatest 
exceptionXWhat I need to make clear at the outset m talkmg about 
these matters is that in my judgment the most fundamental prob- 
lem in American schooling for poor children has to do with the 
nature of conventiofial American wisdom about the interaction 
between pupil achievement and family background. ^ 

It would be my own beginning remarks that the CJongress ot the 
United 'States, the National Institute of Education, m Harvard 
University, and most of our major intellectual and academic set- 
tings; that their discourse on these matters is in the most profouna 
" error in its analysis of the- interaction between 'how well children 
do in school and the cfiaracteristics of the families from which they 

come. ii J. i. 

I am.'sure that you , know that in recent .years, the two most 
' importaiit studies ' of the interaction between pupU ;performance 
and famUy background are James Ck)leman's 1966 Equality of Edu- 
cational Opportunity as commissioned by the Concress, and more 
recently Harvard University's Christopher Jencks book, .Inequal- 
ity A Reassessment of the Effect of Family Schooling in America. 

Th'ere are of course a great many other 'scholars and a^demi- 
cians who imitate these inquiries. At Ifeast they imitate them in 
their summary conclusions but, more unportantly, my pwn'view is 
that these two pieces of work taken together describe m academic 
and intellectual terms what constitutes pr^vaihng perspective m 
the general public in thfe United States about who does well in 
school and why. Therefore these two studies, and the general 
wisdom to which I refer, dictate public policy on these raattera. 

The problem with the national discourse is that smce it is m lact 
in such profound error, what it produces over and oyer agam are 
well-meaning but, in compaiison to our needs, mdffectual public 
• policy postures and responses. My own judgment is that untu we 
face that issue rather more squarely than we have so far, we are 
not likely to see much more progress than we are gettmg. And In 
fact as you have-already indicated, Mr. Ghainnan, what we may 
well see is a loss of those modest kinds of , gains that we have made. 
- So I have to begin by stating quite unequivocally that 1 t&ke the 
most dramatic exception to the discussion and analysis of aclueve- 
ment and its interaction with famUy background, particularly as 
discussed by James Coleman and particularly^ as discussed by 
Christopher Jencks and his colleagues. By that I do not mean, to 
suggest that there is the least fll will in the work that these men 
and their colleagues do, but I do mean to suggest that they do us 
•all a disservice because' in my view they mislead us because they 
offer us a very distorted portrait of the reality of efforts m the 
United States, to deliver social service. t» * i. * 4. 

Now having begun in that summary way, what I wajit to turn to 
is what I am prepared to offer in the way of evidence in support of 
my alternative perspectives on these matters. The easiest way for 



me to state that is to say that when the (fiscussion is focusing on 
primary pupil acquisition of basic school skills, it is not in fact 
family backgroimd that is the principal determinant of achieve- 
ment, it is school response to family background that is the princi- 
pal determinant of achievement. 

The policy import of those two differences is rather dramatic. In 
the first instance, if family background is the principal determi- 
nant of achievement, £Ken the only route to reform is to intervene 
in the life of these children. As you know, we have at least paid 
substantial lip service to doing that We do not do it well iDr 
systematically, but nonetheless, on the basis of that kind of analy- 
sis, that is the kind of public strategy that wfe try at least in an 
overall way. In my view it does not work as well as it might 
because it is not grounded in a proper understanding'of the origin 
of achievenjent for young children when we are talfing abput the 
school skills they need for continued success. 
■ On the other hand, if , as I contend, "fundamental pupil achieve- 
ment derives from school response to family background, then the 
public policy i^ilervention that is dictated by that analysis .is that 
you intervene in the life of the school. The principal evidence I 
want to offer in support of that is. to talk about those instances in' 
matters of fact in the United States that say that there are schools 
now/ there have been, and I ai^ure yoii there will be, schdols that 
c*bnsistently teach basic skillp to all- of tlie children that copie tb 
those schools, including mosr especially children who are poor, of 
color, or both. And I would^suggest that that is probably the; most 
basic criterion for ass^ssingf school reform that can be used, at least 
it is the one that infonns jmy work, 7 

Turning to the questio^ of evidence, tjhere £ire a number of aread^ 
of inquiry that I want to set aside because I do not 'pursue them, 
not because I do not think they are important, but because I do not 
believe that they are principal determinants of tHe levels of 
achievensent that we are interested in here. 

First, if you are talking about class size, unless extreme change 
in class size is under discussion, that is less than 15 pupils or more 
than 35,s theh you heed not pay any* attention to class size at all. It 
is not thiat class size is not Important, it is just that in and of itself 
class size is not a principal determiiiant of the levels of achieve- 
ment for the children that we arejbalking ^bout* 

Second, if you are talking about the kind of fundamental school 
reform that we are interested in, then you could be equally indif- 
ferent to school size, teacher experience, teachers' race, teachers' 
salaries, per pupil expenditure, and school facilities.^I do not reject 
these as lines of inquiry because :I'do not think they We important; 
r think they are all important, they are all important for a great 
many reasons that are educationally significant. • ■(' . 

The point! am trying to make is that they are not profound and 
principal determinants ^ of improved achievement in basic school 
skills for the children that I think are the object of this discussion. ' 

What I have saved for the last ar^a of school condition to be set . 
aside is desegregation, and I,have saved it for last because I recog- 
nize that it is a very complex matter; it is in some instances a 
volatile matter and I think it deserves more than the casual discus- . 
sion I just made with/respect to these other issues. I support court: 
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ordered desegregation, enthiisifstically, .because I behave ;im 
regation and I believe even more strongly in integration; afa:d , I 
of course passionately opposed Ijg segregation ^(Sfil^ discriminatioii^^ m 

all its formsi ; ^-v^-'''..' ' ' 

/ What I do have to point out,nhough, is that \<rhen the discussion 
is focused oii achievement and instructional reform, then desiegre- 
g^ition is not in and of itself an instrument of school reform. It is 
an opportimiiy for school reform; It is, unfoHimately, a tactical 
error that "so many of my colleagues turn their energies exclusively 
to trying to^ intrude on the demography of school composition, 
•v^hen their fundamental interest is in improved achievement for 
th^ eliildre^ whose discrimination is the beginning of the attention 
to desegregation in the first place. . ■ 

c ' > What I am going to suggest about desegregation is that the way^- 
to look at our more than 20 years of experience, and the way to 
look at our very voliiminous Ut^rature on the sulq*^^^ to look at . 
it as an analysis of desegregation as a tactical instrument of funda- 

' mental school reform and not' to say that you.dp not care about the 
other matters, but to make.^^le^ jftiafc wh;^t .yQU,g^^^ 
gation in the context of ejiucati(5p d<^^ the objective with 

which you approach the issue. /^^/ '' / . . 
^ Many of my coUeaguesi rightly, defme r desegregation suits as 
race issues, as race cases, /and as matters tO; be. exanained in racial 
terms. In many instances I siibscribe. to that. The problem with it 
is that when, as in many cases, black parents are interested in 
desegregation first sind foremost as an instrument of instructional 
reform, then focusing eixcluSively on; the demography of desegrega- 
tion turns out not to be 0 very effective thing to do. . ^ 

That does riot mean that -you ought riot to desegregate. Quite the. 
contrary. What it does niean is that you have to be far more self- 
conscious than we have been so far about how you choose to exploit 
the opportunity fof institutional change and commumty change 
that desegregation represents. It is in that context that I want to 
cominend the body of literature that I think now gives us a very . 
firm grasp on the instructional uses to which' desegregation can be 

put.. /^'■"■-■■'"f ' ' ■ " ■ ■ ■■ ■ "^.-x . ' 

Let me turn now to school studies that are most explicit in. 
identifying and advocating particular school changes when our 
interesjb is in reform. /Weber is the first contributor to this htera- 
ture that I want *to mention. , ' ^ , ^ v ^ ^ i 

Obviously the Goleman work cariie before Weber, but I put Cole- 
man on one side of the question and Weber on the other. ^ ^ ^ 

Weber focused on' characteristics of four mner-city schools m 
which reading achievement was clearly successful for poor children 
on the basis of riatidhal norms. What Weber undertook to do was to 
examine those schools in great detail to see if he could extract the 
institutional behaviors and characteristics that distmguish those 
four schools from ^everal score others that were, .consistently les3 
effective in raising [reading scores for poor children. . 

Most importaritry for' our purposes, Weber concludes his work 
with a summary observation that says that these fo^r schools have 
an orderly, relatively quiet, and:, pleasant a that they 

strongly emphasi^ pupil acquisition of readmg skills, and that 



they reinforce that emphasis by careful and frequent evaluation of 
pmpil progress. 

The next recommendation r want to make is a 1974 study under- 
taken by the New York State Office of Education Performance 
Review. That study, most impprtanUv for' our purposes, confirmed 
Weber's &ost important findings. The State of New York effort 
focused on a study of two inner-city New York City public schools, 
both of which were serving analogous predominantly poor pupil 
populations, one of the schools clearly being high achieving and the 
other Ijeing clearly low achieving.. What the New York (5ty study 
went after were the characteristics that distinguished the two 
schools and accounted for the success of the one and the instruc- 
tional failure of the other. . 

r will not go over the findings; they can be read at one's leisure. 
Suffice it to say that the findings do emphasize Weber's most 
important and summary conclusions. 

My next recommendation has to do with Madden and his col- 
leagues in California. I want to emphasize the Madden work, first, 
because the number of schools involved are much larger; there 
were 21 matched sets of schools. The design is rather more rigorous 
than Weber and New York was, but again, most importantly for 
bur purposes, what the California study does is emphasize that in 
most important resp^ts schools are in fact in control of those* 
institutional liehaviors and characteristics that turn out to be the 
principal detenjiinants of achievement. 

Since there is again a high- overlap between the California find- 
ings and the New York fincfirigs and the Weber findings, .1 will very 
briefly run through those and then I will riot have to do it again. 
The findings I am going to briefly touch on are lO. 

One: In comparison to teachers at lower achieving schools, teach- 
ers at higher abhieving schools , report that the principals provide 
them with a signific^tly greaifer amount of support.' . - 

Two: Teachers in higher achieving schools were more task-orient- 
ed, in their ' classroom ' approach and e^diibited tnore evidence of 
applying appropriate principles of learning than did teachers in 
lower achievmg scho'olff. ,^ 

In comparirfdri to classrooms" in lower achieving schools, 
fc<classroorns in higher achieving schools provided more evidence of 
pstudent monitoring processes, student effort, happier children, and 
atniU)sphere conducive to learning, . 

FSiiri In comparison to teachers at lower achieving^ schools, 
teacliers at higher achieving schools reportecl 'that, they spent rela- 
tively more time on social studies, less time on mathematics and/ 
physical education/health, and about ^the same amount of time on 
reading/language developmeift and sciencdT ^ 

Five: In contrast to-tdachers at lower achieving schools, teachers 
at higher achieving schools report: (a) a larger number of adult 
volunteers in mathematics- classes; (6) fewer paid aides in reading; 
arid- (c) they are more apt to use teacher aides for nonteaching 
tasks, such as classroom paperwork, watching children on the play- 
ground, and iriaintaining classroom discipline. . 

Six: In comparison to^'teachers at lower achieving schools, teach- ; 
ers at higher achieving Schools reported higher .levels of access, to/ 
"outside the classroom ' m^ferials. ^.^ , 



• . cbniparison to the teachers of lower achieving schools, 
teachers "at higher achiev^ believed their faculty as a 
whole had less influence on educational decisions, mecming the 
kdministration had greater influence on educatiorial decisions. 

Eight: In coniparison to teachers at lower achieving schools, 
teachers at ^higher achieving schools rated district administration 
ihigher on support servi<^. ; i_- . 

; ^Tjine: In comparison to grouping practices atii lower achieving 
schools, the higher achieving schools divided classrooms into fewer 
groups for purposes of instruction.^ In this one, what L would say 
with respect to all of the studies is that the clear import is that 
when we are tal&rig about improving achievement for poor chil- 
dren, heterogeneous grouping is highly to be desired as compared 
to homogeneous grouping. * 

Ten: In comparisen to teachers in lower achieving schools, teach- 
ers in higher achieving schools reported being more satisfied with 
various aspects of their work. » . 

My own concliision is that the California study deserves very 
careful attentidh since it is in my judgment a very valuable discus- 
sion of school chfuracteristics that can be manipulated when the 
object is school reform. Even beyond the ones L have already men- 
tioned, I want to especially commend a body of work that is on- 
going ^t Michigan State University under the auspices of W. B. 
Brookbver arid L. W. Lezotte. Together they published at least 
three studiegi' of the characteristics of instructionally effective 
schools as cbrhpared to instructionally ineffective schools. 

* I want to femphasize the findings of their third study because the 
third study to which I am going to refer now profits from the 
Tearlier two studies that they (fid. ^ * ^ , 

There is great overlap between the Weber, New York, and Cah- 
fomia wOrki and if I were to read through the supplementary 
conclusions from the Brookover and Lezotte work,\you would be 
struck with the extent to which each reinforces the other. 

1 want nqw to turn very briefly to some summary remarks of my 

owri work: V ^ . , / i . . ^ V 

My principal colleague in these efforts is John Frednckson. John 
Fredricksoh and. I have been engaged in these inquiries sii^te the 
early 1970 -8. The summary purposes of our work have been, .first, 
to identify schools that are Consistently effective in teaching all- 
pupils, mdst specially those who are poor and of color; and/ second, 
.to analyze- thie characteristics distinguishing the schools we define 
as effective,.fromL' those we define as ineffective. 

In all the time that we have been at this and in all the scpres of 
schools where wei have carried on these anal^es, we have never 
yet encountered a school which is iiistructionalw effective for poor 
children without being more effective fcti* white, middle-class chil- 

.■■'dren. >;'■■ "i\'r''-LM 
When you are advocating school reform for poor or black chil- 
dren, you are advocating even greater 'school reform for those 
children who are white or-middle class. Whether in financial terms 
or otherwise, it seems to me, there should be some value in being 
able to naake that evaluation. ^ ^ ,1:1. V 

A very great proportion of,, the American people beueve that 
family background and home environment are princif)al causes of 



the quality of pupil performance. In fact, no notion about schooling 
is more widely held than the belief^hat the family is somehb 
prindpal deterniinant-of whether^or ndf^cTch^ will do well in 
school. The popularity of that belief continues partly because many 
social scientists atod opinionmakeiS continue to espouse the belief 
that family background is a chief cause of the quality of pupil 
performance. Such a belief has the effect of absolving educators of 
their professional responsibility to be instructionally effective for 
aU children. ' ' 

While recognizing the importance of family background in devel- 
oping a chilas c^iaracter, personality, and intelligence, I cannot 
overemphasize my rejection of the notion that a school is relieved 
of its instructional obligations when teaching^ the children of the 
poor. I reject such a notion partly because I recognize the existence 
of schools that successfully teach basic school skills to all children. 
Such success occurs partly because these schools are determined to 
s^e all their pupils without regard to family background. At the 
same time, these schools' recognize the necessity of modifying cur- 
ricular design, text selection, teaching, ^strategy, et cetera, in re- 
spoiise to differences in family background among pupils in .the 
school. ^ 

' X)iir findings strongly recommend that all schools be held respon- 
sible for effectively teaching ^asic school skills to all chUdfenJ We 

*recofauiie^d future 8tijdi§s of school and teacher effectiveness con- 
sider the stratification design as a means for ^investigating;^ 'the 
separate relationship "of jprograms and policies for pupils of differ- 
ing family and^ social background. Information about individual 
student family background and social class is essen|;ial in our anal- 
ysis if we are to disentangle the separate effects of pupil back- 
groimd and school social class makeup on pupil achievement. More- 
over, studies of school effectiveness should be multivariate in char- 
acter and employ longitudinal r^ords of pupil achievement in a 
variety of areas of school learning. 

We have identified five Lansing schools in which basic achieve- 
ment ^eems relatively independent of • pupil social class. The 
achievement data are: Local aiid normative; aiid state and crite- , 

, rion. We use both sets of data to identify schools in which all 
pupils "are achieving beyond minimum objectives, including most 
especially those chfldren of low social class and poverty family 
background. We are now gathering similar data for Detroit pupils 
in the elementery grades in schools whose pupil ;Bo|>ulation is at 
least 15 pfercent poor; . >/ 

What I want to end voth here are some isumiMjry reniarks about 
school characteristics which, when Nmplep^tedj consislentlv 
resultx in the* kind of improvement and attllevemeht for poor chil- 
dren and for black children that are the object of this discussion; 

^ Some schools are instructionally effective for the poor because-' 
they have 9 tjrrannicalxprincipal who compels the teachers to bring ' 
£dl children to a minimum level of mastery of basic skills. I airi not 
recommending that as a model, but there are schools which are 
effective for that reason. As you may well knaw, that is a very 
volatile and fragile way to reform a scnopl, but nonetheless, that is 

•what happens from time to time. Some schools are effective be- 

"i^cause they have a self-generating teacher corps that has a enseal 



mass of dedicated people who atre comihitted to be\ffective for all 
the children they teach. Some ^school$ are effeptive b^use they 
Imve a higWy politidzed pfiurent-teacher organization thafholds the\ 
schools to close instructional account. V 

The point here is to make clear at thci outset that no one model 
explains school effectiveness for the poor or any other social class.;^ 
Fortunately, children know how to learn in more ways than we 
know how to teach, thus permitting gredt latitude in choosing 
instructional strategy. The great problem'in schooling is that we 
know- how to teach in ways that can keep some children from 
learning most anything, and we often choose to, thus proteed when 
dealing^with the children of the poor, 

Thus, one of the cardinal characteristics of effective schools is 
that they are aiixious to avoid things that do not work vss they 
are committed" to implementing things that do. The other thing 
that means, of course, is, that effective schools are highly volatile 
organizational settings. . 
' • What it means is that in any given year, what you did in the 
.school in order to be effective for all your chijidren may not be 
appropriate in the very next year. What that mean^ then is that 
the school has to be prepared to respond to all the nuances and 
subtleties which describe t]tie differences Between and 'among chil- 
drenl It means in si&h, a. context, ttat the firat^ foremost,- kad^ 
principal purpose ofihe schodl has^to be to deliver basic skrUs^ to 
ail the children who '^tre there^^ measure of school 

effectiveness or hehavior will do. ^ 

What I want to'do then is to close by stating as unequivocally as 
1 call what tends to be the characterization of effective schools. 
They have strorg administrative leadership without which the dis- 
parate elements of good schooling can be neither brought together 
, nor kept together^ Schools that are instructionally effective for 
poor children havie a clinlate o^ expectation in which no children 
are permitted' to fall below minimxmi but efficacious levels of • 
achievement. The school's atihbsphere is orderly without being 
rigid, /quiet without being oppressive, and generally conducive to 
the instructional business at hand. Effective schools get that way . 
partly by making it dear that pupil acquisition of basic school 
skills takes precedence over all other school activities. When neces- 
sary, school enei^gy and resources can be diverted ii-om other busi- 
ness in furtherance of the fundamental objectives. The finid effec- 
tive school characteristic to be set down is that there must be some 
means by which pupil progress can be frequently monitored. These 
.means may be as traditional ' as classroom . testing on the'^^^day's 
lesson, or as advanced as criterion-referenced systemwide standard- 
ized measures. The point is di'at some meians must exist in the 
school by which the principal and the teachers remain constantly 
aware of pupil progress in relationship to instructional objectives. 

Two final points. First, how many effective schools would you 
haye^to see to be persuaded of the educability of poor children? If 
your answer is more than one, then I submit thiat you have reasons ' 
of your own for preferring to believe that basic school perfdrmance 
derives from family background instead of school response , to 
family background. Second, whether or not we^will ever effectively 

. 35^115 0-78-3 •* ' • ■ ■ , . ' •'^ 
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feach the children of the^ poor is probably far more a matter of , 
politics than of social science, and that is as it should be. 

It seems to ine, therefore, that what is left ,^re three declarative 
statements: We ca^, whenever and wherever we choose, successful- 
ly iteach all, children whose- schooling is of interest to iis ;We 

^already , know inore than we need to, to do what I have just said. 
Whether or not we will ever do ii must finally depend on how we 
feel about the; fact that we haven't so far, 

- [Testimony resumes on p 25.] 

IThe prepared statement of Dr. Edriio^ 

pREPABBD Statement OP Dr. Ronald R. EIdmonds . 

, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen, I want, to thank 
you for the qPEiirtunity to discuss with you what I .know of the characteristics of 
city schooIT^^are instructionallyjpffective for all children. Before I begin, it may 
help if I say a few words about my work in these matters exp^ally eince I now find 
myself with two very different jobs in education. 

Since 1972, I have been at Harvard University and am now a lecturer and 
research associate in education. More importantly, for your purposes, I am director 
of a Harvard research project which, since 1973, has worked on the state of the art 
of identifying and analyzing city schools that are instructionally effective for poor 
children. It is that research work 'that will be the substantive basis of my. discussion. 
^ Since mid-August of this ye&r, I-have additionally been senior ^is tant to the 
chan^or for instruction in the New York Gity PubUc Schools. I ha^STteen rnvited^^ 
to New^York to implement what Lltnow of instructionally effective city schools mid ^ 
now divide my time between my New York duties and my continuing research at ; 

Harvard. ' , .x • i r 

> Equity will be the focua of my discussion. I mean by eqmty a simple sense of 
fairness in the distribution of the primary, goods and services that characterize our 
social order. Some of us) rightly, havfe%iore goods- and services ttmn others and my 
sense of equity is not disturbed by that fact. Others of us have almost no goods and 
access to only the most wretched services and that deeply offends my simple sense 
of fairness and hence violates the st^dard of equity by which I judge our social 
order, ^measure our progress as a social order by our willingness to advance the 
equity interests of the least among ua. Thus, increased wealth or education for the 

^ top of our social order is quite beside the point/of. my basis fo^ ass^mg our 
progress toward greater equity. Progress ^requires public policy^ that begins by 
making the poor less poor and ends by making them not poor at all Tftifl discussion 
of education will apply just Buch a standard to public schooling. Eqmeable public 
schooling begins by teaching poor childreJh what their parents want thenrto know 
and en(£ by teaching poor children, at least as well as it teaches middlcKJlass > 
■ children. Inequity in American education derives first and foremost from our f^ure 
to educate the children of the poor. Education in this context refers to pnmary ^ 

^ pupil acquisition of those basic school skills which assure successful pupil access to 
the next level of schooling. ■: , • , \, * , i.. t 

Thus, for the whole of this discussibh, a schopl will be described as effective if, 
and only 'if, it has a demonstrated abiUty to be instriiction^y effective for ^1 

. . children no matter their family income or social class. I should make clear at the 

outset that my work in education focuses On improved instruction for children who 

are poor. In cities such children are often of color buf color-is hot the pnncipal focus 

of my inquiries and analyses. ' t i^^ i.'i.u. 

My subsequent discussion of certain of the hterature on school effects must not be;^ 

taken to mean that whether or not schools are effective derives from matters of; 
research or social science. Such is not the case. Schools teach those they think they 
must and when theV think they needn't, they don't. That fact, has nothing to do 
with sociaj science except that the children of social scientists are ^ong those that 
schools f^l compelled to effectively teach. Ther^has never been a tune m the bfe of 
the Am^can public school when we have not known ^1 that we needed to teach all 
those that we chose to teach. The discussion of research literature th^t follows may 
illuminate that fact but it cannot ch^ge it. ' 
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In recent years, the most widely disseminatedvand influential studies of school 
effects have been Jaies Coleman et al. Equality of^Educational Opportunity} and 
Christopher Jencks et al. Inequality: A Reassessment-^of tQe Eff^t of Family And 
Schooling in ArriericcL* Both .Dooks conclude, in sumi' that piipil performance is, 
principafly caused by family background with the attendant implication that little 
can be.done to increase acmevement for poor children. Both studies are profoundly 
in error in their discussion of the interaction between pupil performance and family 
background. Most importantfjr, for our purposes, Coleman and J^^cks ate mistaken 
in their conclusion tnat family, background causes pupil i)erfdnna^ce. School re- 
sponse to family background is in fact the principal determinant ot pupil perform- 

\ance and the discussion that follows is intended to substantiate that fact. 
' I want to 'begin with summary remarks on the literature that discusseftk the 
interaction between pupU performance and particular charactOTistics of the^scn<x)l. 
\ There is ample evidence to justify ignoring a number of school chciractensti^s 
when our object is instructional reform. First, unless extreme change Gess than :15 
mipils, more than 35) is being considered^ class size, in and of itself, is not a critical 
variable in determining pupil performance » Class size mtist of course be considered 
uTany overall instructional strategy but the point is that no appreciable gain in 
pupil acquisition of basic school skiUB can be got solely on the basis of a reduction in 
cl^ss size. Let me make clear that for most instructional purposes I prefer sniall 
classes to large classes. I recommend small classes for reasons of classroom kmiabil- 
ity, ease of management, improved teacher morale and a variety of other important 
eaucational interests! Small class size cannot however be recommended on the basis 
of a reseairch literature that ^predicts greater pupil achievement as a consequence of 
reduced class size. Siniilar remarks can be maae about school size, teacher ex|)eri- 
enqe, teacher's race, teacher's salaries; per pupil expenditure and school facilities.^ 
All of these school characteristics are important in a variety of ways for a variety of 
X rea^ns, mit no one of them can be suc<^fully manipulated when the object is 
greater pupil acquisition of basic school skuls. V * ^ ' 

In this quick summaiy . of the research on school characteristics not directly and 
„ singly related to pupil performance, I have saved racial composition of the. bmlding 
for last on the grounds that this volatile and important issue deserves more than 
hasty discussion. . 

Court ordered desegregation is the ^eatest weapon in the black arsenal of civic 
power. Since 19541 severaS score American cities have been profoundly ^altered as a 
' consequence of black initiated court ordered desegregation gfttiie local school dis- 
trict." The history of these class action suits is that they occur as a tactical last 
resort by a black community that has tried for many years by various means to 
improve teaching and learning for black children.'* In laot, school dese^egation can 
best be understood when evaluated! principally as an instrument of instructional 
reform.^ The literatui^ on desegregation is not, for the most part, organized this 
Way but to be most useful to educational decisionmakers should be used this way. 
'Taken as a whole, the research literature sajrs that in and of itself desegregation 
has little effect on pupil performance." Desegregation is howj^ver a unique opportu- 
nity to effect educational changes tliat could not otherwise occur. What must 
therefore be carefully thought through are those educational changes that will yield' 
the greatest instructional gain for that portion of the pupil population in which, we 
have -the greatest, interest; those.who profit least frqm existing arrangements. Thus, 
when ana if desegregation comes bringing with it a unique opportunity for institu- 
tional change, we will be well prepared to«seize the occasion on behalf of a set of 
preforms that represent the most auspicious use of the circumstances. When plan- 

»^ Coleman, J. S., Campbell, E. O., Hobson, C. J., McFartland, J., Mood, A. M^, Woinfeld, F. D., 
and York. R.'Jfc. "Equality of Educational Opportunity." Washington,* D.C.: U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, NationaPfeenter for Educational Statistics, 1966. ■ ^ : 

•Jencki, C. et al. "Inequality: A Reassessment of the Effect of Family and Schooling in 
America." Baflic Books. 1972. » ' ' * 

■"What The Research Studies Show." The N.Y. Times, Sunday, November 18, 1977, *, 

•Weber, G. "Inner City Children Can^e TauKht to Read", p. 30. Averch, H. A„ Carroll, S. J., 
Donaldson, T. S.* Kiesling, H. J., and PifreaaiJ; '^ow elective is schooling? A critical review and 
synthesis of research fmdings," pp. 154-158. Santa Monica, Calif.: The fiandrCorporation, 1972. 

•Bolner, J, and Shanley» R. fusing: The Political and Judicial Process." Praeger, 1974. 

•Edmonds, R.: Cheng, C.; Newby, R. Desegregation Planning and Educational Equity: Pros- 
pects and PossibiUtie^." In Press. Theory Into mctice. V: XVJI, No. 1, February 1978. 

Edmonds, R. "Simple Justice in the Cradle of Liberty: Desegregating the Boston Public 
Schools." In Press. Vanderbilt Law Review. 

Toele, J. "Evaluating School Busing." Praeger, 1978. ^ * ^ 'r 

^Edmonds, R. "Desegregation and . Equityi Community Perspectives." Harvard Graduate 
.School of .Education Association Bulletin. 19, No. 2, Winter, 1074-75. ■ 

•St. John, Nancy H. "School Desegregation: Outcomes, for Children." Wiley, 1975. 
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ning the actual desegregation, we need to know whether to advocate racial balance, 
educational parks, a Pnnceton plan or some other variation explicitly intended to 
effect tjie greatest educational gain. ^'^N*^ 

We come now to those school studies tfitiMlisniogrt; explicit in identifying and, 
advocating particular changes. What follows isTliisGu^ion of certain aspects of ' v 
school organisation, instructional strategy and school community dynamic that 
seem most directly relevant to achievement gains for poor children. Weber was art * 
early contributdr to the literature on the school determinants of achievement in hifi^ 
1971 study of four instructionaUy effective inner city schools.^ Weber intended his 
stu^ to be ejqplicitly alternative to Coleman, Jensen,", and other researchers who 
had Satisfied themselves that low achievement by poor children derived principally 
from inherent disabilities that characterized the poor. Weber focused on the charac- 
teristics of four inner-city schools in which reading achievement was clearly suiccfess- • 
ful for poor children on the basis of national noirns. All four schools have ''strong 
leadership'' in that their principal is ^trumental in: setting 'the tone of the schopl; 
helping decide bn instructional strategies; and organizing and distributing the 
schoors resources. All four'ahools have "high expectations for all their students. 
Weber is cafpful to point ou?*iJiat high expectations are not suffici^ht for school 
success but they are certainly necessary. All four schools have an orderly^ relatively 
quiet, and pleasant atmosphere. All four schools strongly emphasize piupil,acquisi- . 
tion of reading skills and reinforce that emphasis by ,caref\il and frequent evalua-* . 
tion of pupO progress. > * 

In 1974, the New York State Office of ^klucation Performance Review published 
a study" that confirmed certain of Weber's niajor fmding)?. I^ew Yprk identified 
two inner-city New York City public schools, both of which were' seivfeg an analo-* 
gous, predominantly poor pupil population. One of the schbbls Was high-achieving 
and tne other was low-achieving. Both schools were studied in an attempt to 
identi^ those differences that seemed most responsible for the achievement vari-^ 
atiSS between the* two schools. The following fmdmgs were reported. , 
.'^TThis study showed that: ' ' ■ ^ ' ■ ' ' . 

"llae differences in student performance in thes? two schools^seemed to be attrib- 
uted to factors under the schools' control; 

"Adihinistrative behavior, policies and practices in the schools appeared to have a 
significant inipact on school effectiveness; 

^*ThQ more effective inner city school was led by an administrative team which 
provided a goo<i*^alance between both management and instructional skills; f 

-"dlie administrative team in the more effective school had developed a plan, for 
dealing with the reading* problem and had implemented the plan j^nroughout the" 
school; ^ ' . / ' 

"Classroom reading instruction* did not appear Jx) differ between the two schools 
since classroom teacners in both schools had .problems in teaching reading and 
assessing pupils* reading §kills; • . , ; ,* 

"Many professional personnel in the less effective school attributed children s 
reading probleips t9 non-sthool factors and ^ere pessimistic about their ability to 
have an impact, creating an environment in which children failed because they 
were not expected to succeed. Howeve^ in the more effective school, teachers were 
less skepticm about their abOity to have an impact on childreE^ ^ o ' 

VChildreii respdnded ^to unstimulating learning experien^ predictably— they 
were apathetic, disruptive or absent. . * • \ \ 

"Admittedly this study has not identified all facers relating to student reading 
achievement. However, these preliminary findings are consistent with a significant 
body of other research. WhOe more researclushould be encouraged, it is even more 
important that we begin to apply what is already known. This study has shown that 
school practices- have an efiect on reading achievement. At the very least, thQ^ 
children in low achieving schools should have the opportunities available to the^ 
children of the high achieving schools. These opportunities, which do not result 
from higher overall expenditures, are clearly within the reach <!)f^any school 
today."" * ' 

For our purposes these findings reinforce the relevance of leadership, expecta- 
tions, and atmosphere as essential institutional elements^ affecting pupil perform- / 
ance. If further evidentiary support for thesVfindings is wanted, you are inyited to 
close scrutiny of the 1976. Madden, taweon. Sweet study of school effectiveness in* 
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California." In a moro rigorous and sophisticated verpion of the Weber and New 
York Btudiesi Madden and his colleagues. studied 21 pairs of California elemental^ 
i^hoolainatcheiii ojx the basis of pupif characteristics and differing only on th^ basw 
^ Of; pufa perfonnahcie on standardized achievement measures. The 21 pairs of achools 
,v were studied ia on effort to identify those institutional characteristics that m^m^ 
m(«.t responsible for the achievement differences that described thc^ 21 high-achiev- 
ing schools and the 21 low-achieving schools. The m^or findings are ten. 

*1. -In comparison to teachers at lower* achieving schools, teachers at higher 
achieving schools report that their principals provide them with a aignili^tly 
gi:eater amount of support. . . 

. i"2. Teachers in higher achieving schools were more task-oriented in their claas^ 
room approach and exhibited, more evidence of applying appropriate principjtea of ^ 
learning than did teachers in lower achieving schools. ^ 

**3. In compansoli t4jr classrooms in lower achieving schools, classrooms in higher; 
achieving schools jprovldi^ more evidence of student monitoring processes, e(tudei:i^t 
' eHbrty happier children, and atmosphere conducive ta learning. , ; ' ' 

**4. In comparison to teachers at lower achieving schools, .teachers at high achiev- 
ing schools reported that they spent relatively more time pn social studies, Itm time 
on mathematics and phyt^ical eaucation/health, and about the same amount of time 
on rcaading/language dev<?lopmont and science. , 

"5- In contrast to teachers at lower achieving Schools, teachers at higher achiev- 
ing schools report: a. A l^uge number of adult volunteers in mathematics chm^; h 
Fewer paid aides in reading; and c. They are more apt to use teacher ai4e^ for 
nonteaching tasks, such as classroom paperwork, watching children on th^ play^ 
ground, an J maintaining classroom disciplijie. 

"6.' In comparison to' teachers at lower achieving ^hoola, teachers at higher! 
achieving schools reported higher lOvels of access to outside ttie classroom' xnateH^ 
■ als. ^^^^ . - ■ ^. ^ 

"7; Iii( 'comparison to the teachey^ of lower achieving Schools, teachers at higher . 
achieving schools believe<l th&ir faci^ty as a whole had less influence on educational 
decisions. ^ * ' 

^'8. In comparison to teachers at lower achieving schools^ teachers at higher 
achieving schools rated diatrict administfation higher on support services. 

^'9. In comparison to grouping practices at lower achieving schools, the hitgher. 
achieving schools divided classrooms into fewer groups' for. purposes\of .ija$truction, 

'^10. In companaon to teachers in lower achieving schools, teachers* in higher 
achieving schools reported being more satisfied with various aspects of th eir- 
work." " 

My own conclusion is that aside from intrinsic merit the California study is* 
chietly notable for its reinforcement of leadership, expectations, atmospheroi, and 
instructional emphasis m consistently essential institutional determinants of ipupll 
performance. 

' I want to close this part of the discussion with summary remarks' about a recent 
and unusually persuasive study of school effects. In 1977 W. B. Brookover and JL W/ 
L^zotte .published their study of "Changes in School Character^Uqs Coincident With 
Changes, in Student Acbievfement"^* We should take special note of thiift work 
partly because' it is a formal extension of inquiries ana analyses begtm in, two 
earlier studies both of which reinforce certain of the Weber, Madden, et al, and New 
York findings. The Michigan Department of Education <'Cost Effectiveness Study*' 
and the Brookover et aJ^ 0tudy of "Elementary School Climate and School Ach&ve^ 
ment" are both focused on those educational variables that are Uable to school 
control and important to the quality of pupil performance. In response to both of 
these studies the Michigan Departmeht of Education asked Brookover and lU^otto 
to study a set of Michi^^ schools characterized by consistent pupil perfonnaJace 
improvement or decline^ The Brookover, Lezotte study is broader in Bcope thaa the 
two earlier stifdiies and Oj^plicitly intended tO4>r0fit from methodological and anfUyt- 
ical lessons learned in th^ "Coat Effectiveness . . .** and "Elementary School Climate 
. . J* studies. w ' . • . 
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Since the eiiriy lOWs the Michigan Department of Education has annually tested 
oil Michigan pupils . in public schools in -grades four and, seven.' The tests are 
criterion referenced standardized measures of pupil perfomance. in basic school, 
BkUlfi. Over time these data were used by the Michigan Department, of Education to 
identify elementanr schools characterized by consistent pupil performance improve- 
ment or decline. Brookover and Lezotte chose eight-of those echbols to be studied 
(six improving^ two declining). The schools were visited by trained4nterviewer8 who 
condu(?ted interviews and administered questionnaires to a great many of the school 
personnel. The interviews and questionnaires -were designed to identify difierences 
betwe^nHhe improving and declining schools, which differences seemed most impor- 
tant to the pupii' performance variation between the two seta of schools. The 
Bummiftry resets* follpw. \ ' j i- • u i • *u 

"1. The improving schools are clearly different from the dechnmg schools in the 
emphii^is their staff places on the accomplishment of the basic reading and math- 
enjatic^ objectivesf The improving schoojs accept and emphasize the importance of 
these goals and jobjectivea. while daflining achate give much less emphasis to such 
goals md do not specify, them as fundamental.-^ , - . - i i ' 

"2 There ia a clear contrast in the^evaluations that teachers and prmcipals make 
of the Btudenta in the improving and^dlining schools. The st^s of the improving 
schoolja tend to believe that a// of their students can master the basic objectives; and 
furtheinnore, the teachers perceive, that the prinicpal shares this belief. They tend 
to report higher and increasing levels of student ability, while the declining school 
teachers project the belief that students' ability levels are low and, therefore, they 
cannot matter even thfese objectives. , - - **i 

"3; The staff of the imjproving schools hold decidedly higher and apparently 
increasing levels of ex)pectations with regard to the educational accomohshments ot 

• their Students. In contrast, staff of the declining schools are much less likely^ to 
■ believa that their students will complete high school or College.. ^^^^ . 

' "4 Jn contrast to the declining schools, the teachers and prmcipals of the improv- 
ing schools are much more likely to assume responsibility for : teaclung the basic 
reading and math skills and are much more committed to doing so. The staffs of the 
declining schools feel there is not much tha^ teachers can^do' to influence the 
achievement of their students; They tend to displace , the r(iCponsibUity for skill 
learnins: on the parents or the studentjg themselves. , , / . ^...i "t. 

"5 iSSice the teachers in the declining schools believe that there^ is little they can 
do t<I influence basic skill learning, it follows they spend less time in direct reading:, 
instruction than do -teachers in fhe improving schools: With the greater emphasis on 
rea^diwg and math objectives in theVirhproVing schools,, the staffs ^l these^schools 
•devote a miich greater amount of -tim^ toward achieVmg, reading, and math objec-^ 

^^^*^6' There seems to l^^e a- clfeair. difference in the principal's role in the improving 
and declinlng '8chbol^.3n the improving schools, the principa is more likely to be an 
instrwctidnal leader, b^ more assertive in his instructional leadetjhip role, is more 
of disciplinarian and perhaps most of all, assumes responsibility for the evaluation 
of -thfi"^ achievement of basic objectives. The principals in the declining schools 
/.^nperw to be permissive and to emphasize informal and collegial relationships with 

• • the teachers. They put more emphasis on general public relations and less emphasis 
' upon eyaluation of the school's effectiveness in providing a basic education for the 

^*^^'7^The improving schoor staffs appear to evidence a greater degree of acceptance 
of the concept of accoiintability arid are further along in the developmefjt of an 
accountability model. Certainly they accept the MEAP tests as one mdi^ion^f 
their effectiveness to a much greater degree than the dechning school stUtls Jhe 

• latter tend to reject the relevance of the MEAP tests and make little ^.i^^^ 
aasesament devices as a. reflection of their instruction. (MEAP refers to Michigan 
Educational Assessment Program.) , , r ^ #uv.^ fi,o c.+«ffd 

''8 Generally, teachers in the improving schools are less satisried, than the stana 
in thja declining scHools. The higher levels of reported staff satisfaction and morale 
in the declining schools seem to reflect a pattern of complacency and satisfaction 
with the current levels,^/ educational attainment. On the other hfmd, the improy- 
ing a/jhool staffs appear- more likely. t^ e?iperience some tension and dissatisfaction, 
with the existinR condition, , , 1^ .: , j i« • 

-"9 Differences in the lever of parent imvolvement in the improving and declining 
schooia are not clear cut It seems that there is less ^^^Ml parent'involy^^ 
the improving schools; however, the improving school staffgindicated that- their 
schoiSa ha'^higher levels of parent initiated involvement. This Suggests that we 
neer^ look more closely at the naturQ of the involvement exercise^ by parents. 



Perhaps parent initiated contact with the schools representii egn effective instrument 
of educational change. . \ 

**10. The compensatory education program data suggests differences between im- 
proving and declining schools, but tnese differences may be distorted by the fact 
tiwt one of the declining schools had just initiated a compensatory education pro- 
gram. In general, the iip proving schools are not char actenzed by a high emphasis 
upon paraprofessional st^, nor heavy involvement of the regular teachers m the 
selection of students to be placed in compensc^torv education programs. The declin- 
ing schools seem to have a greater, number of different ^stan'in^plved in reading 
instruction and more teacher, involvement in identifying students who are t6 be* 

Slacod in compensatory education programs. The regular closdroom teachers in the 
eclining school^ report spending more time planning for noncompensatory educa- 
tion reading activities. The declmers also report greater emphasis on programmed 
instruction. " ^ , ' . ■ ^ , 

Before making summary remarks about the policy import of these several studies, 
I want to say something of my own research, * 'Search for Effective Schools: The 
Identification and Analysis of City Schools That Are Instructionally Effective fpr 
Poor Children." " This discussion will describe our -ongoing effects to identify and 
analyze city schools that are instructionally effective for poor and/or minority 
childfren.l am pV^a&ed to note that we have already developed unusually persuasive 
evidence of the^^^is We seek to den^onstrote in the research under discussion. Our 
thesis is that aJl^Sldren are eminently educable, 'and the behavior of the school is 
critical iffSetermining the quality of that education,. ^. 

The "Search for Effective Schools" project began by answering the question: Are 
there schools thatr are instructionally eifjFective for poor childriBn?" In September of 
1974, L^tte, Edmonds, and*^Batner described their analysis ofpupil performance in 
the twenty elementary schools that make up Detroit's Model CSties Neighborhood.*** 
All of the schools are located in inner-city^ Detroit and se^e a predommantly poor > 
and miAority pupil population. Reading and math scores were analyzed from . De- 
troit's spring 19?S use of the Stanford Achievement Test and the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills'! 6f the; 10,000 pupils in the 20 schools in the Model Cities' Neighborhood, 
2,500 were randomly- sampled. With minor, variation, the sample included eight' 
}upils per classroom in each of the 20 schools. The mean math and reading^ scores 
*br the 20 schools were compared, with citywide nonns. An effective school among 
the 20 was defined as being at Or above the city average grade equivalent in math 
and reading. An ineffective school was defined as below the citjr average. vUsing 
these critena, 8 of the 20 schools were judged effective in teaching math. Nine were 
judged effective in teaching reading and /five were judged effective in teaching both 
math and reading. / / ' ij , , . , . -i 

We turned next to the problem of- estabhshing the relationship between pupil 
family background and building effectiveness. Two schools among the twenty, Duf- 
field and Bunche, were found that^ wei"6 matched on the basis of eleven social 
indicators. Duffield, pupils av^rdiged nearly 4 months above, the city average in 
reading and math. Bunche pupils averaged nearly 3 months below the city reading 
average and 1:5 months below the citv math average. 

The similarity in the characteristics of the two pupil populations permits us to 
infer the importance of school behavior in making pupil performance independent 
of family background. The overriding point here is that, in and of itself, pupil 
family background neither causes nor precludes elementary school instructional 
effectiveness ' * 

Despite the value of our early work in Detroit, we recognized the limitation of the 
Model Cities' .Neighborhood analysis. Our evaluation of school success with poor 
children had depended on evaluating schools with relatively homogeneous oupil 
populations. The numbers of schools were too few to justify firm conclusionfl. Final- 
ly, the achievement tests were normative ; as was the basis for determining building 
effectiveness among the 20 schools. Even so, valuable lessons were learned in 
Detroit from which we would later greatly profit. . . , 

The second phase of the project waS a reanalysis of the 1966 Equal Educational 
Opportunity Survey (EEOS) data." Our purpose was to answer a number of re- 
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Beorch questionB that required a da t a b fise- b othr-larger and richer than had been 
available to us in the Model Cities' Neighborhood analysis. We retained our interest 
in identi^ing - instructionally effective schools for the poor, but ^ in addition we 
.wanted to study the effects o/ schools on children havuig different social l)ack- 
. grounds. Sui^ft^iiapi inquiry would permit us to evaluate schpo) contributions to 
educational outcomes independent of our ability to match schools on the basis of the 
socioeconomic characteristics of their pupils. 

Summarizing cmd oversimplifying results^ we found at least 55 effective schools in 
the Northeast quadremt of the ^EEOS. Our summary definition of school effective- 
ness required that each school eliminate the^ relationship between successful per- 
formance an^ family bieu;kground. The ^effective schools varied widely in racial 
compoeition, per pupil el^nditure, and other presumed determinants of school 
qumity. • . 

In our re-analysis of the EEOSi separate evaluations of the schools w^re made for 
subgroupe of pupils of different races and home backgroimd. Schools were found to 
be consistently effective (or ineffective) in teaching subgroups of their populations 
/that were homogeneous in race and ecomomic condition. These schools were not 
found-to be consistently effective in teaching children of differing economic condi- 
'tion and race. School effectiven^ for a given level on Coleman'^ home items scale 
extended across racial lines. The prime fckctors which condition a school's instruc- 
tional effectiveness appear to be principally economic and social, rather than racial. 

Without seeking to match effective and ineffective schools on mean social back- 
ground variables, we found that the schools that were instructionally effective, for 
poor and black children were indistinguishable from the instructionally less effec- 
tive schools on . measures of pupil social^ backgroimd (mean father's and mother's 
education, category of occupation, percentage of white students^ mean family size, 
and percentage of intact families). The large differences in performance between the 
effed;ive and ineffective schools could not therefore be attributed to differences in 
the social class and/amily background of pupils enrolled in the schools. This finding 
is in striking contrast to that of other analysts of the EEOS, who have generally' 
concluded that variability in performance levels from school to school is only mim-^ 
mally related to institutioilal characteristics. 

^ A very great proportion of the American people believe that family background 
and home enviironment are principal causes of the qualitv of pupil performance. In 
fact, no notion about schooling is more widely Jield than the belief that the family is 
somehow a principal determinant of whether i>r not a clflld will dp w^U in schdol. 
The popularity of that belief continues partly because manv social scientists and 
opinionmakers continue to espouse the belief that family background, is .a chiefs^ 
cause of the quality of pupil performance. Such a belief has the effect of absolving 
educators of their professional responsibility to be instiructionally effective, r 

While recognizing the importance of family background in developing a child's 
character, personality, and intelligence, I cannot overemphasize mv rejection of the 
notion thkt a school' is relieved of its instructional obligations when teaching the 
children of the poor. I reject Such a notion partly because I recognize the existende 
of schools that succeissfiiilly teach basic school skills to all children. Such success 
occurs partly because these schools .iure^determineid to serve all their pupils without 
regard to family background. At the same time, these schools recognise the ne;pe8si-% 
ty of modiiEying curricular design, text selection, teaching strategy, etc., in response 
to differehces in family background among pupils in the^hool. Our finding strong- 
ly recommend thAt all schools be held responsible for effectively teachmg basic 
school skills to all children. We recommend future studies of school and teacher 
effectiveness consider the stratificatidn design as a means for investigating the 
separate relatfonship of programs and policies for pupils of differing family and 
social background/ Infprnmtion alk>ut individual: student family background and 
*Bocial clafis is essential in our analysis if we are to disentangle the separate effects 
of pupil ^background and school sociial class makeup on pupil achievement. More- 
over, studies of school effectiveness should be multivariate in character aind employ , 
longitudinal recbrds'of pupil achievement in a variety ot areas of school learning. 

The "Search for Effective Schools Project" is now completing its analysis of social 
class, family background, and jpupil performance for all Lansing, Mich, pupils in 
grades three through seven. We have identified five lianfling schools m which 
achievement seems- independe^'t of pupil Bodai class. The achievement data are: 
local and normative; aha state and criterion. We use both sets of data to identify 
schools in 'Which all pupils are achieving beyond minimum obiectives including most 
especially those children of low social class and poverty family background. We are 
now. gathering similar data for Detroit piipilB in the elementary grades in schools 
whose pupil population is at lea§t 15 percent poor. v ^ 



The ODBite study of Lansing^B effective schools as compared to ineffective schools 
is scheduled to commencd during the 1978-79 school year. Our basic notions of the 
character and origin of effective and ineffective school differenceiEi derives froi!n work 
we've already done in combination with ideas on school effects that I've held for a 
long time.**x On the basis of the review of the literature in this paper and the 
"mective Schools" project's earlier study in Detroit Model Cities and .EEOS's 
Nortiieast quadrant f would offer the following with respect to the distinguishing 
« characterisuca of schools that are instructionally effective for poor 'children. 

What effective schools share is a climate in which it is incumbent on all personnel 
to be instructiohally effective for all pupils. That is not of course* a very profound 
lit but it does define the proper lines of research "^^1^^ 



.,^t ought to be focused on are questions such as: What is the origin of that 
climate crifmstnictiomil responsibility, ijf it disiripates what causes it to do so; if it 
remains what keeps it fiinctioning? Our tentative answers are these. Some schools 
are instnictioiially effective for the poor because they have a tyrannical principal 
who compels the teachers to bring all children to a minimum level of mastexy of 
basic skills. Some schools are effective because they have a 6elf-;|generating teacher 
corps that has a critical miass of dedicated people who are committed to be effective 
fop all the children they teach. Some schools are effective because they have a 
highly politicizedparent-teacher organization that holds the schools to close instruc- 
tional account Tnep^ to make clear at tiie outset that no one model 
explains school effectiveness for the poor or ahy other social class Subset. Fortunate- 
ly children know how to learn in more ways than we know how to teach thus 
permitting great latitude in choosing instructional strategy. The great problem in 
schooling Is that we know how to teach in ways tibat can KeiBp some chudren from 
learning most anything and we often choose to thus proceed when dealing with the 
children of the poor. «. . , \ . ^» ^ 

Thus, one of the cardinal characteristics of effective schools is that they are as 
anxious to avoid things that don't work as they are committed to implementing 
things that do, ■ . , ^ - ■ 

I want to close this by discussing as unequivocally as I can what seem to me th6 
most tangible and inmspensable characteristics of effective schools. They have 
strong^Siinistrative leadership without which the disparate elements of good 
schoG^bog can be neither brought together nor kept t<iether. Schools that are 
. instructonally effective for poor children have a climate of expectation in which no 
children are permitted to fall below^ minimum but efficacious levels of achievement. 
The school's atmosphere is orderly without being rigid, quiet without being oppres- 
sive, and generally conducive to the instructional business at hand. Effective schools 
get that way partly by maldng it clear that pupil acquisition of basic school skills 
taJtea precedence over all oth^r school activities. When necessary school energy and-- 
resources can be diverted from other business in furtherance of the fundamental 
objectives. The final effective school characteristic to be set down is that ther? must 
be some means by which pupil progress can be frequentiy monitored. These means 
may be as traditional as classroom testing; on the day's lesson or as advanced as 
criterion referenced, systemwide standardized measures; The point is that some 
means must exi^t in the school by which the principal and the teachers remain 
constantly aware of puj)il progress m relationship to instructional objectives. \ 
Two final points: First, how inany effective schools would you have to see to be 

fsrsuaded of the educabifity of poor chDdren? If your answer is more than one than 
submit that you haye reasons of your own for preferring to believe that basic pupil 
performance derives from family "background instead of school response to familjr 
background. Second, whether or not we will ever effectively teach the children of 
the poor is probably far more a matter of politics than of social science and that is 
as it should lie. ■ « , . , , \. 

It seems to me therefore that what is left of this discussion are three declarative 
statements. We can whenever, and wherever we choose, successfully teach all chil- 
dren whose ischooling is of interest tb iis^ We already know more than" we need, to do 
what I just said. Whether or not we do it must finally depend on how we feel about 
the fact that we haven't so far. ' 

Mr. Mttchell. Thank you. You are a gifted and intriguing wit- 
ness. It was a pleasure to listen to your testimony. 

It has been a long time since I nave heard anyone approach the 
careful analysis oif school ihtefflration in the fashion in wlfich you 
have done it. It is fascinating. My only regret is that the members 

" Edmoiids, B. R. "Alternative Patterns for thet)istribution of Social Services.'* Equality and 
Social FoUcy, Walter Feinberg, ed. University of Illinois Press, 1978. 
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of.tiie4ionorable4)od3^on^v^ 
. ^ ^ed byv tlmt analy0]u9^ b^^ they voted vesterdiay on the Ck>llins 
amendment, which will impede school desegregation and the^f- 
foiis of the Justice Department. 
I haye a number of questions for you. 

First/ in the matter of the compensatory propams paid for in the 
main bv the Federal Govemmenti my impression is they would not 
be neeqed if a public policy such as you advocate were in effect/ In 
. the absence of such public policy, how effective do you believe these 
policies «to be» with particular emphasis on title I and the Headstart 
programs? r 

The second Question is political: What is your assessment and 
evaluation of tine need for a separate Department of Education?.. 
Moreover, do you believe a /separate Department of Education 
woidd fadlitate egui^ in the public schools? 

My third question is a little more specific: What can I do to begin 
to facilitate the kind of public polipy that you advocate? Because of 
the vested interest of private schools and the States' desire to 
control education, this gets to be a very touchy issue; quite frankly, 
I am in a quandary as to what we can do. I must confess that I 
very often vote for various educational programs such as Headstart 
based upon what .has happened to the participant, rather than 
what has happened to the school. 

Let me aissiure you that your status as the last member of the 
panel has nothing to do with the fact that the Chair is occupied by 
one who is black. We are not practicing a reverse discrimmation. 
We are glad to hear from you, and if you so desire you may follow 
the pattern of Dr. Edmonds by ' summarizing your written 
statement. 

Thank you very much for sacrificing to be with us. 

STATEMENT* OF DR PAUL HILL; SENIOR SOCIAL SCIENTIST, 

KAND CORP. 

Dt. Hnx. The only discrimihation I suffer is' that I am being put 
behind a tough act to follow. 

I have some prepcdred remarks which I submit for the record. 

I will address first the effectiveness of ESEA title I, and second, 
the effectiveness of compensatory instruction in improving the aca- 
demic perfomance of disadvanta^ — 

I think, as a result of my research, title I is a reasonably effec- 
tive program. It attcdns the basic objectives Congress has set for it. 

Congress intended that title I direct funds to areas with large 
numbers of low-income children. Results of th^B study I dirjected for 
NIE indicate t^t the program is effective in doing so— in facti title 
I fundihg patterns favor places with large concentrations of low- ^ 
income chudren more sharply ^han any j[ther Federal program of 
. grants-in-aid to jurisdictions. 

(Congress intended that title I fiihds be used to^provid^ additional 
educational services to disadvantaged cnildren. The NIE study re- 
sults show that title I do^ produce additional services, and that 
the services make a real contribution to .those children's educa- 
tional experience. ' ' 

Congreiss hoped that title I services would contribute to the de- 
velopment of tne children who receive them. Recent research indi- 
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-negtert hai chad re n in t ypi caHatle4i)rogr^^ 
caiy at a higher tate thfi^ they would without the program. 

The program, iSx. Chairman, has problems. It can do almost 
everythdhg it does, better. The hew ESEA bill makes a serious 
effort to address those problems! Title I does not solve all the 
problems; does npt come dose. Federal programs, in fact, can only 

■ • gcso far. ' ' ■ • 

For ejcample, the Federal Government caimot deUvOT 

services at the local levd. It has to work through the States and 

localities 

Second, Federal funding is now and will continue to be only a 
small fraction of total funds spent on education. Title I, with over a 
$2.5. million exRenditure, is still only 5 percent of the total e3q)endi- 
txire of elementary and secondary education. That is spread well 
over 100,000 schoab. That is a veiy small investment relative to 
the total scale of elementary iand secondary education. A Federal 
program, that investment is meant to exert leverage on a very 
laige rorstem. 1 think title I does^ that; in fact, I think^the achieve- 
ment of the program is very general. It has made idisadvantaged 
children clients of a system which has neglected them in. part. That 
fact is riot significant nor important for minority children^ it is 
important for all children who may find themselves low achieving. 

In fact, title I, despite the fact it serves many minority children,- 
more than half the students it serves are white, 54 percent. The 
reasons for that are, there are many white people in the country 
and there are many coining to school who are low achieving. Title I 
provides the impetus for blacks and whites who may be unreward- 
ing to the teachers initially because they do Jiot have the immedi- 
ate response to instruction, and there is th0 need to give those 
children special attention. , 

I hopei I am not coming out as a strong apologist for the program 
as the answer to our problems; I do not believe it is, but I believe it 
is a valuable effort. - • ^ . • v^. 

The second topic is the effectiveness of compensatory mstruction. 
I mean to distinguish that from the title I program; it does more. 

Here 1 am looking at what happens to children in the classroom. 
Do they grow? The message is simple^ disadvantaged children can 
now gain at the same rate per year as average children. That was 
not so in.the early days of title I. Those first attempts showed that 
despite delivering special services, students receiving those senaces 
were not growing at the same rate as the average students of their 
age. Now, apparently, most students under titld I and other com- 
pensatory programs are growing at that rate. \. , /v 

The improvement is caused by the greater attention and the 
greater pressure on the local agencies to implement programs seri- 
ously, and the guarantee of special services is given to children 
coming into the classroom behind others. There is no new cumcu- 
luin that magically creates a greater level of achievemen^. It is the 
attention to the instruction of these children of the kmd that Dr. 
Edmonds referred to. that really is the reason for the unprovmg' 
performance of compensatory instruction. 

I would like to draw attention to a controversy as to compensa- 
tory instruction, that is, the summer drop<)ff controversy. 



.,.4t.was~onGe4nferred*'Ui€8e'-Btuderits--w^uld-gaiHr'd 

year but then forget during the aummer. That led to the idea the 

program had a temporally- effect which went away. 

There is strong evidence that fear is not well-founded; that com- 
pensatory . education students gain at an average rate: during the 
year and they do not forgei during the summer. Unfortunately, , 
they do not particularly gain in their academic progress iij the 
summer. In contrast, those of an average status or higher do not 
flatten^ p\it; They gain as much during the summer as they do 
during|theJ: regular school year. The implications are; first, that 
compeit%to^ education students are catdhing up; they ate defi- 
nitely d6i|i^ than they would without compensatory instruc- 
' tion.-^ ' .' 

; v have ^ , much more detailed analysis of this problem I would 
like entered into the record. 

Mr. Mitchell. Without objection: ' 

[Testimony resumes on p. 35.] 

[The information referred to above follows:] / . 

Summer Drop-Off and the Effectiveness of Compen§'atory iNSTBUcmoN . 
.\ J ' (By Paul T. Hill)* ^ . - ^ 

In recent years no discussion of the effects of compensatory instruction has been 
coniplete without reference to the summer drop-ofr phenomenoni The knowledge 
that disadvantaged students fall farther behind national norms during the summer 
months has greatly complicated efforts to understand how much compensatory 
education students are learning and how much good compensatory' programs are " 
doing. , 

Many researchers and policjnnakers have taken the evidence of summer dropoff 
to mean that compensatory instructional programs are rtot doing children any good.. 
The summer dxop-off phenomenon thus has important implications for the flituret)f 
compensatory education. My purpose in this paper is to explain the meaning and 
significance of summer drop-off. I shall air^e that the drop-off is more apparent 
than real, i.e., that compensatory education students do not suffer any absolute 
decline in their academic skills durjng the siiminer. 

After a brief general introduction, the paper will consist of the following sections: 
(1) Evidence for the e;dstence of summer dropK)ff; (2) different interpretations of the 
phenomenon; (3) the significance Of the different interpretations; and (4) implica- 
^ tions for policy and research. " 

GENERAUiNTRODUCnON .a 

. Early efforts to evaluate compensatory instruction paid little or no attention to 
summer drop-off. They were concerned with estimating students' gains during the 
school year; becau^ the early studies were generally negative, no one thought to 
ask whether disadvantaged students lost their school year gains during the summer. 
More recent studies, however, have produced far more favorable estimates of the 
amount that compensatory education students learning during the school year. The 
series of studies conducted by SRIJs Education Policy Research Center [Thomas and 
Pelavin (1976), Pelavin .and David (1977), and David and Pelavin (1977)], has repeat- 
edly shown that students who receive compensator/ riding and mathematics in- 
struction learn at or above the "normal" rate of 1.0 months per month of instruc* 
tioh during the schobl year. The Study of Instructional Dimensions, conducted as 
part of the NIE Compensatorv Education Study, found even greater rates of gain, 
during the school year for students in selected "well implemented** Title I 'programs. 
Early result^ of the rhulti-year USOE/SDC Sustaining J^^iJtff-Study appear to be * 
' consistent with this pattern. ^] 

Though none of these studies showed compensato^ instruct ion to be working 
imiformly well all across the country, they ao indiratfe/ that many disadvantaged 
students are learning at a desirable riate during the school year: On those grounds 
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compendatory iniatruction lAignt be j»t least tentatively called a success. But re- 
searchers, ever cautious, have found good reasons to continue withholding judg. 
ment. Thomas and Pelavin (1976), for example, found that compensatory education 
studetits in thd aj[tfregate, were still not keeping pace with the norms for children 
their ' age. ilioughTTiue I students ha^ attained normal rates of growth' during the 
schDol year, the^ gaps between their performance and that of students at the 50th 
percentile continued to widen as the children got older. Thomas and Pelavin rea- ' 

; soned-that the wideniiig gap could be caused by a ''summer loss." In a later study, 
Pelavin and David (1977) demonstrated that compensatory education students' grade 
equivalent scores declined over the siunmer. They concluded that "large increases in 

r school year achievement are not sustained even until the hext^fall/^ 

As a result of these and similar findings, discussions about the effectiveness of 
cdmt>ensatory instruction have become both complicated and confused. S6me have 
argued;that the high ratc^ of gain during the school year are proof that students are 
benefiting: ^.They regard the recent improvements in students performance on the 
basic literary tests administered by the National Assessment of Educational prog* 

; ;re8S as corroborating' evidence that overrides any questions about summer drop-otr. 
On the other side, some agree with DaVid and Pelavin (1977) that ''evaluation^ 
should measure program effectiveness over a period of time longer than the school 

^year/' and that, a\ie to sumimer drop-off, compensatoxy ii^t'ruction cannot be judged 
a success.'.'"' 

The latter view has had' a definite impact bja polipymakers. views of the validity 
the -national compensatory education strategy. Dunpg the recent breparationsfor 
reauthorization of ESEA Title I (in i which I participated) seveml<nign-level HEW 
of^ldcds cited the summer dn)pK)fr findings as grounds for thinking. that current 
compensatory education programs are "doing jio good." 'Though such doubts are 
iuUikely to cause the Federal Government to decrease its' funmng for elementary 
an4 secondary educadon, they are eroding support for the current programs of 
iapeci^ educational services for individual educationally disadvantaged children. 
Alt^noative Federal strategies, based on less precisely targeted aid for the general 
improvement of instruction in selected, school buildingB, ar« gainijDg strong support 
among high officials in USOE cmd other parts of HEW^ - ' / 

* ' EVIDENCE FOR THE SUMMER 'WtOP-OFF : ' 

The best evidence is provided by two of the SRI reports cited above. I^elavin and 
David (1977) and David a?id Pelavin (1977) used l<mgitudinal^e8 of teat scores 
obtained from a number of compensatory education programs to compare' Title I 
students gains in grade-equivalent scores for two^Jme periods: the standard aca- 
demic'year and the calendar year' between entry Into' one grade and entry into the 
next, uains for the academic year were computed as the difference in grade equiva- 
lent scores b^wen fall and spring testing. Gains for the calendar year w^te 
computed as jCfflwf^^ teot scores 'in one year and fall test;,8cores 

|n the Bucce^^l^Keari Table 1, taken from Pelavin and David, gives a representa- 
tive example^^M^ir results. Table 2 (also from Pelavin and David) gives a sum- ; 
mary of the at^^s and rate^ of ^ain for the same students. > ^ 

: In general, cpmpensatorv education students in City M gained more than a., grade- 
equivalent year between their entry into a grade and the beginning of the foUdWing 
summer Vacation. Their calendar year ^ains, however, were much smaller. Most' 
gained less than a grade-equivalent year in a calendar year. Th^ difference between 
the larger school year gain and the smaller calendar year gain is what Pelavin and 
David called the summer dropoff. For students in (^ty M, the sumiber drop-off was ^ 
sit least 2.9 grad^-equivalent months (5th grade) dnd a^ 'great as 5,1 grade^ui vale nt 
months .(3rd grade).. ' * . 

TABLE 1.--CITY M MEANS-AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS IN GRADE EQUIVALENTS FOR THE GATES-MacGINITIE READING TESTS-BY 
^ ' " GRADE FOR PUBUC SCHOOL STlipENTS WITH AT tEASfTfiREE^eONSECUTIVE TE^ POINTS : , . • ■ ' . : 

. 'Grade ' ' . • \ ^N Fall . Spring" ■ ^^a ll . 

3;,j......;..::...Uv;.»....; i.. - . ,212 2.2a- , . .3.23^» T.iK 



[Grado-Equlvalenl Metric] . 



Achievemenl in grade- " ■ 

equivalent. months* Monttily achievement rales 



f . Ill ■ IV' 
Fall to o Fall to 



Fall to ' Spring Fall 

Grade ' ' N, - Spring Fall jUl) ' .■ {\M0 ) . 

5.5 1.5 U 

5.3 1.3 .5 

7.5 1.5 .8 

5.7 . Hi.3 .6. 

■ 6.0 1.3 -^B^ 



' N, - 


■ Fall to 
Spring 


272 


■ . 10.6 


931 


* 9.3 


980 


10.4 


316 


9.3 


128 * 


9.0 



'■ »Ttw achievement Is lased on the means In Table 1. , . ' 

' Pelavin and l3avid repeated the analysis for several cities' compeniaatory educa- 
tion programs,*and moat, but not all, showed compensatory educationr students to be 
farther behind at the end of the summer than atfthe beginnmg.> They concluded 
that the dropH>£f phenomenon is common, if not universal, among compensatory 
education students. . ^ v v 

imEIlPRErrATlON OF SUMMER DROP-OFF. . . ' 

The data in Tables 1 and 2- appear to demonstrate that compensatory educ^on 
students know less when they r^iport for school in the fall than when ^ey ifftin 
the spring. Pelavin (1977) has drawn that conclusion expressly, wntmg . that stu- 
dents suffer ah "achievement loes'^^md that during the sunmier skills are .forgotr 

Within the past few months,* however, new evidence has called the "forgetting" 
interpretation mto question. The best recent research has shown ^that many com- 
nfinsatorv education students are not suffering performance declmes during the 

s^n^iC^^^Tachiev^ ri-^^.^^ss^irs 

(NIE's Instuctional Dimensions Study and: USOE's study of the Sustmmng Effecta of 
Compensatory Education) are now producing preliminary resdts of f^-«pnng-iaU 
comparisons for longitudinal samples of compensatory education students. These 
8tudi(W are important because they were both expressly designed to traceindividual 
children's achievement growth over the summer months. Both of the studies wiU 
produce data on students' absolute achievement levels as weU as their norm-refer- 
enced scores. Unlike earUer studies, which had to rely on data coUected^by school 
districts and state education agencies, these studies obtmnwi their, own test s^res 
under verV rigorous control. The OE Sustaining Effecta Study m addiUon, tested a 
very large nationally representative sample of Itiompensatory edu^^aUon students. Its ^ 
results on summer dropK)ff are clearly the best avaUable. ^ . r.ff^« 

^ Tables 3 and 4 are derived from the first pubhc report on the 3ufltaming Effects 
Study s first ^libUc report oil sitemer droi^ : ^ . 

> The sap between compensatbty education student^ and the national norms can widen during i 
the smiSer even if com^nsatory students akillB do not declme. ^ the nom ™up a^average 
performance rises over an interval of time (say, the summer), a given jtudent fl performance 
. must rise proportionately if he is to maintain his relatave:poaition. A student Perfora- 
mice does notarise will receive, a lower score on any ndrm-«ferenced teat (as, 
th^ whose' performance has either faUen or risen less rapidly than the norai grtmp s). From, 
S-referen^-BCores-alonerit^is^ impossible to know whether a particular student's perform- 
^« to dw^ed, risen, or stayed the same. Sii^ce most norm-referenced ^ assume so^e 
nwth during the summer, students whose performance is constant can mdeed receive lower 
riSxefe^ ^res. In fact, as Stenner (1978) has demormtrated, many ^^f^^ 
ffhidents performance will increase faster during the smnmer than during the school year. Thus, 
Sbsto^ sffier losses in norpi^erenced scores can occur for students whose performance 
has not decliQed. : ( 



TABLE 3.-MEAN READING AND MATH SCORESTOR FIVE COHORTS OF STUDENTS OVER THREE TEST ADMINISTRATIONS » 



^tiort grades 



/ 



October 1976 



May 1977 October 1977 



1- 2.. 

2- 3.. 

3- 4.. 

4- 5.. 

5- 6.. 

1- 2.. 

2- 3.. 

3- 4.. 

n- 



-331 
375 
411 
440 
461 

312 
353 
399 
448 
477 



Reading 



397 
419 
450 
472 



Math 



374 
410 
459 
501 
526 



407 
425 ■ 
449 
476 

■494. 

380 ' 

412 

455 

498_ 

529 



» Adapted from Hoepfner, 1978. . \ 

» ■ 

TABU 4.-~SPRING-FAa CHANGES IN MEAN READING AND MATH SCORES FOR FIVE COHORTS OF STUDENTS.* 



-2-3 

3- 4 

4- 5 

-.5-6. 



; Cohort grades ■ . , 


Reading 


Mathematics 




10 


6 




;: ■ 6 


2 




-1 ■ . 


-4 




. 4 ■ 


-3 


i ^. ; ; , ; 


: . ■ ei ■ 


; 3 



. ^Adapted from Hoepfner, 1978. ■ 

' . ' V ■ "■■ .■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■•" ■ ■ ■■ - /' ■ 

/Though NIEfs results will not be releas^ until September 1978, preliminaiy 
analyses of their data have produced results similar to those in Tables 3 and 4. 

^ The Sustaining Effects Study data present a very different picture^of the summer 
dropK)ff phenomenon than was inferred from Tables ^1 and 2. Disadvantaged stu- 
dents' achievement scores change yisry little during the summer: most changes are 
positive but all the changes are veiry small. The b^t conclusion from these data is 
that children's , achievement neither increases nor decreases during thg ^summer. 

Two very different interpretations of the summer dropK>ff phenomenoirtire there- 
fore possible! -The first, illustrated by Figure 1, can be "called "forgetting. Compen- 
satory education students know less in the fall than in the previous spring. The 
second, iUustrhted in Figure 2, can be called "no growth in summer." Compensatory 
education students know as much in' the falj as in the previous spring. Under either 

' internretation, 50th percentile students are assumed to learn at a steady rate year- 
round. Compensatory education students fall farther behind 50t^ percentile stu- 
dents each year; but they fall back more dramatically under the "forgetting" 
interpretation. The crucial difference between the two is that the "forgetting" 
interpretation says that a great part of what students learn during the school year 
is lost in the summer." 



« Practicing educators who are famili^ with all children's return to the state of nature during 
the summer , months .may find 'it hard to believe that children do not truly "forget." It is 
important to remember that most fall testing taises place in October or later, long after the 
rea4iufltment to school haa taken place. The "forgetting" interpretation thus assumes a true loss 
of flkiUs, hot juflt a short-lived nistiness in the-first week of school. 
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The "forgetting^' and ''no-euffiffier^fiin'' Interpr atatiu i ia t iav u yeryniiffofonHmpfr- 
cationfl for judgmontu about the value of compensatory Instruction. To, demonstrate 
those differences, it Ifl impoftont to uriderdtand the standards of judgment now 
being used in policy discussions: 

The first, more modest standard is whether the program is 'doin^ any for 
individual studer^ts. If students are learning more than they would without compen- 
satory instuctionrlhat standard is met. \ . , . ^ ^ ; 

The second, more ambitious, standard is whether the program is ^bringing stu-, 
dents up to tfe average achievement levels of children their age. This standard is 
met only if the achievement levels of compensatory education students are converg-; 
ing on tne nationcd norms.' , . ' 

The "forgetting" model strongly implies that compensatory instruction meets 
neither of these standards. Afl Thomas has. argued, the large school year gainsi 
resulting from corApensatory instruction are oQset by summer Josses, to the effect 
that students will have learned no more afterBeveral years of compensatory instruc- 
tion than they would have done without it. lliujB, the investment--of public money 
and children's tinie— in cot ipensatory instructioh is wasted. j ..u' 

In controflt, the "noHBummer gain" model implies that disadvantaged children 
make real gainb during the school year. Unlike 50th percentile studentfl, whoso 
skills grow even when they are out ,of school, disadvantaged students learn only 
when they are receiving formal instruction. Compjensatory prog^rams that increase 
students' learnmg rates when they are in school are thus vitally' important. 

As I have argued above, the best recent evidence suggests that the no^ummer 
gain" model is more accurate than "forgetting," On those grounds, compensatory 
uistruction appears to m0et the first standard, and not the sepond. It is thus doing 
some good, but not, according to the highly desirable second standard, doing enough 
to be judged an unqualified success " ^ 




tions. iviosi, Dui nm aii, participants have implicitly adopted the 'forgetting' model I 
because it was intuitively consistent with SRrs data. (It also seemed to be the only 
explanation for the ever widening gap between the achievement levels of compensa- 
tory education students and the national norms. Ah inspection of Figjires i and 2, 
however, will demonstrate that the "no-summer gain" model also explains the gap. 
If the terin "summer drop-off' is to retain any meaning, it should be redefined to 
refer to 'this- relative, not absolute, declme in disadvantaged students learning.) 

IMPUCATIOlJs'pOR COMPENSATORY EDUCATION VpUCY AND RESEARCH , 

This section reviews the implications, of tiie evidence about 8uniin,er dropoff for 
three questionj^i (1), whether to cofttinuO supporting compensatory instruction: (2) 
how to increase the gains children derive from compensatory instruction; and (3) 
what may be the limits of public programs of compensatory instruction. 

Whether to Continue Supporting Compensatory Inatruction.'-A loose restatement 
of the conclusions of the preceding section is that compensatory instruction is domg 
some good, but not enough to make us happy. Whether it should be contmued 
depends first, on the importance of the objective of raising the achievement levels of 
disadvantffeed children, and second on the existence of more promismR alternatives. 

About the first, there seems to-be little doubt about the strength ^ the national 
commitment to improving education for the disadvatttagefd. ESEA Title I, FoUow 
Through, and 8j:ate compensatory education programs have flourished through years 
of criticism and many discouraging evaluations. Congress is about to reauthorize 
Title I and fund it at more than three times the level appropriated m 1965. Those 
actions reflect the strei^th of the political coalitions behmd litle I at least as much 
OS any of the programs^ technical successes. But no anabunt of cynicism about the 
legislative process can refute the conclusion that Congress supports Title I because 
an imperfect effort on behalf of disadvantaged children is better than none at all. 

If ^re are more promising alternative ways of improving the achievement of 
disadvantaged children they are not widely known. Years of research on iMtruc- 
tional processes has produced some progress (see, for example, Kesnik, 1977) but 
most of it has refined compensatory instruction rather than building revolutionary 

* A third standard, suggested by Thomafl and Pelavin (1977). is whetlfer compenaatonr inatrMc- i 
tion is improving the life chances of difladvantaged* students. That st^dard cannot be given^a; 
simple quantitative meaning, since the linkage between achievement levelfl and We chancy iS| 
unlmown. If one aaaumes a close relationship between achievement levels and life chances, then 
the firstand third standards are equivalent; if one assumes that life chances are enhanced only ' 
by achievement at or above the national norms, then compensatory mstniction must meet the 
second standard. , r 



■■'"afornatlvoib toTtn^allfornla^'^rly ESucatioii t>rogranr(ECE) embodieU'' 

an alternative approach, a general restructuring of clnfieroom proceoooa for all 

, . Ktudeiitu, Ih hop^ that disadvantaged children wUl bonofit niong with the otijiero. 
Tliis alternative more ccfngoniqfv^ the nomitd organization of Bchboling tlinn tho 
8p<K;ial Borvicee model normally followed in comjfwnfiatory otl^cation, and. it might 

. help many Btiide.nta not now eligible under Title I and similar programs. There ia, 
'.however, littie evidence about ita specific efTectiyonesa for diBadvontaged. children. 
An evaluation of ECB now being initiated by the State of California will help 
determine whether claBsroom restructuring is a serious alternative to componsatpry 
'instruction. • \ ^ ' ■ 

PoBsible Ways of Jticreasityg the Gains Children Derive from Compensatory Instruc- 
tion.-r-A&lda from technical refinements in the quality of compensatory inotruction, 

' , the way to help disadvantaged^ children learn more is to mcrease Oje ' rates of 
learning during the summer. If children gain only when they are receiving instruc- 
tion, an obvious course is to give them instruction year-round. Polavin (1977) and 

' other prop6nenta of the ''forgetting*' interpretation arp strongly in favoi* of summer 
programs; the "rio^ummer gain** interpretation leads (albeit less urgently) to the 
same prescription. There are. Unfortunately, some serious problems' with the 
summer sichool idea. 

One i^.that existing. summer programs do hot ttppoar to be effective antidotes to. 
summe:^ 'drop-off. Table 6 presents data from the Sustaining Effects Study on the 
school year and summer growth of disadvantttge<Ji atudenta who attended summer 
school. Though many students made small ^ains during the flui^Kner,' no cohort 
gaihed as rapidly during the summer as dunng^ the school year. Only one cohort 
H-5 in reading) came dnywhere near to^leoming one-third as much from Summer 
school 08 from regulsit school year instruction, v . 

Tliese data confirm the common belief that eTUflting summer school programs dp; 
not have- strong effects on children's test performance. This may reflect th6 fact thait 
existing siimmot programs are not sharply focused on basic skills instruction. I» 
summer programs were designed as Qxact continuation of school year fhstruction, 
. the results might be more positive.^ i . 

TABLE 5.-RATI0 OF SUMMER fb SCHOOL YEAR GAINS FOR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS WHO AHENDED SUMMER SCHOOL ' 

. /Cohoft Reading. [ Mat h 

■ iJ . ^ . < ;,: ZZZ ai8 

V 24 /* 7 . ** ..:/ : , * .14 ^ P .00 

. • . ■ _ , . .00 . .00 

4- 5"..*r" ..*.** ..*.****.......*..,*. : • -23 ■ .06 

5- 6: .* ; ; . . .30 .10 

••Adapted from Hoeplner, 1978. ' ^ . 

Cost is another problenoft Few school districts can afford large summer programs, 
and Title I does nj^ provide additional money for sunamer operations. School dis* 
tricts can elect to use Title I funds for suriimer ii^struction, but must reduce their 
r^Jular school year effort to do so. Under the/'forgetting** interpretation, it may be 




school year programs: reducing the level of school year instruction risks Icnown real 
gains for unpredictable effects of summer instruction. A mc^Qr et^pl^asis on summer 
programs should therefore await new funding. s v ^ v 

7ne third problem with summer programis is insurin^v tnaiijthe right stu^iQts 

. participate?. Tfixote is no selective compulsory , siimmer attendance: law Tor Iq,w a^^v* 
mg chSdrfen, and disadvantaged groups are'not generally in th6iMbit of senSing 
theiP children to summer schooji. At present, the students mcm1;;3iK9)y to receive 
summer schooling are .the'e<Sbjiiomically whose par- 

ents '^^ii^tespwal training fif^S^ and children of working 

"mothers' who can afford an expensive foirm ^of day care. Public summer schools 
would be attractive to many members of these groups. Low income families, not now 
in the habit of using su^nmer schools, might be slow to respond to the opportunity. 
To be successful a suoiiner school program must cope with these facts. To my 

:knowledge noBody has thought much about how to guarantee that the Chilean most 

i in need of simmier instruction would receive it . " * 
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"On Yhe ZiwTti'of Khli^^^ we Todniv inofo^abouViho -auimnor ^dro^tV' ' 

phenomonon, wo mny dincavor tho limitfl of mUjo ability of public programB to 
ovorcomo tho achiovomont problotti/i of diimdv^togodi omldron. Evidonco fVom tho 
mo«t poflitivQ rocont ntudi<^ juadiqafc^ U)At di/iadviihtagc^) diildron mako achiovomont 
goin]i <>ttlJ^ who^o they .aro,l^^ inetructioD* Unlike other children, thoy 

do not gain a ''inqthontUm*V from their school^oar oxporioucoa to carry thorn 
through tho flunimer* Continual oxpoouro to instruction, is therefore very important; > 
when tlrnt is* t^ot poesiblek oithor because of lack of ful^da or because the children 
themflelvea relief from tho regimen of schooling, the children appareiitly stop 
learning. Public progropAa may therefore be unable to overcome the problem of 
summer drop^jfi" entirely, Un^Jil we understand how summer drop-off oocuiti, it will 
, be impossible t6 know how, or whether, it can be combattcd. 

The meet plausible explanations for tho phenomenon concern either tho chlldrob^s 
nonschool environment or their own portional aptitudes I for \ learning. One possibly 
J. ;^xplanationl is that i the nonschool environment of disadvantaged children ia not 
' Conducive to learning,- i,e.> that unli)(e more advantoged children they are not 
stimulatod to practice their reading and mathematics skills at homo or at play, A. 
second possible explanation is that lOAy^chieving children have high thresholds for ' 
responding to academic information; Intense formal instruction can got through to 
them, but other lc0s interii^ learning situations cannot 

Neither explanation aPpearw to fit all -the facta. For example^, high achieving' 
children in Title I schobfe appdrentlv do not suffer a summer drop-off: those cl>il- 
dren live in. the same neignborhoocf and thus experience ^much the same outofi 
school environment, aa tlje £)tudenta whose academic skills do not grow during the 
summer. It seems cle^r., however, that the « explanation for sunmier dropK)fT lies 
somewhere outflide the cbildren'a schooling experience. 

Developing an understariaing of summer drop-off will require a mode of research 
that social scientists have come to label as dangerous. Ad e^tamination .of children's 
habits, attitudes, home environmenta, and use of leisure time will expose, research- 
ers to the accusation that they are trying to blame tho doOciericies of tho.oducatipn- 
. ol system on the victiiha of uiadequate schooling. Such research is,- however, . the 
. only way ti^iindorstand the summer dropoff problem. Without it we neither 
understand the lirnits of public policy or maximize the effectiveness of compensatory 
instruction. If we do not puraue these questions, only tho children' stand to lose. 
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Dr. Hnx. The third point is level of public investment^ in public 
education. Because Dr, ToUett toade specific rfeference to this, I am 
not referring to public investment in higher education. I am talk- 
ing now about the elementary and • secondary leveL The level is ' 

^ justififed by the fact the programs, are delivering. I also think tl^e ^ 
programs could be expanded in funding by as much as 50-percjBnt' 
and they will not change at all. That 50-percent expaneion would 

' simply guarantee that compensatory services would be deliver^ to 
all children who need them. Now many children eligible and 'n^y 
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""torthriBervices simply do not get thein. An expansion in th(B 
funding of the program of that scale will not change the' cha^acter•^ 
, iatic effect of the progroJth* The effects of compenBatoiy ipstruction 
will not be changed, but in terms of the equity provided by addi- ; 
tional funding, a substantial increase could be justified. 

I do not know of a competing program concept which would help,, 
disadvantaged children now more than the compensatory' ^concept 
, which the Federal Government is : implementing now. There are 
local initiatives wl>ich coAld be more effective, but as a Federal; 
prograrij, I do not know that we have one invented which, is ;$iore 
effective than this one. / • ^ 

I also feel a vastly greater investment of Federal funding .would 
require a different program concept than the one we have: It would 
certainly deprive the Federal Government in providing general aid, " 
i i\ot specific aid for specific children, and in many ways a greater 
' investment might reduce the Federal leverage. I do' not mean to 
make the point the Federal Governmfnt should stop spending 
where it is,' but spending in the absence of improved ^program 
•design is of no certain value. * \ :v ' 

Mr. Chairman,;that concludes my remarks. . ^ 
' [The prepared statement of Dr. Hill follows:] 

•■• — ^ ^ ■ • V. /'' . • ' . . .: r , 

. PnEPAJRKt) SrATOAEhnir OP Dr. Paul T. Hill 

' . Mr. Chairman^ I iam Paul JHill, ai&riior social scientist and director of the Educar 
tion Policy- Research, Geiitei^*, at % Corp. I am now conducting a study of 

Federal ; management of . categorical pro^ in education. Before joining Rartd ] 

.was dii^efctor of the NIE Coinpenisatdry Education Study. That study, which was 
mandated by CongroBB to evaluate title I of the Elementarv and Secondiiry Educa- 
tion Act and other compensatory education, programs, produced a series of reports 
that were uAed by the Houee and Senate authorizing committees in their recent 
deliberations oh ESEA. I ^am testifying today as a private person. The views I shall/ 

.express are my own, ahd'do not necessarily, reflect the views of The Rand Corp. or. 
the Nation^ Institute of Education. 

, At the committee's request, my testimony will address two topics. The first is the 
, effeptivenesa of ESEA title !, the largest Federal program of aid to elementary and 
secondary Vacation. The second "topic is the effectiveness of compensatory instruc- 

' tion in improving the academic performance of disadvantaged children. 

" ■: ; ' TjHCB EFFHXTriVENESS OF ESEA TITLE I \ .v \ 

I think! that ESEA title I is a reasonably- effective Federal program. After 4 years 
of close study of the program, I am convinced that it fulfxlla the. basic objectives 
Congress has set for it. 

Congress inteaded that title T direct funds to areas with large numbers of low- 
income children; R^ulta of the study I directed for NIE indicate that the program is 
effective in doing so— in fact,- title I funding patterns, favor places with liarge 
concentratipns of loW'income children more sharply than any other Federal pro- 
'^•Kgram of grants in aad to jurisdictions, ^ ^ • 

Congress intended that title I funds be used to. provide additional educational 
services to* disadvantaged childreji. The NIE study results, show that title I does 
produce additional seryicfes^ and that the services make a^ real contribution to those 
children's.educational experience. 

C]k)j&gresa fiop^ that ti^^^ services would contribute to the development of the 
children who receive them. Recent research indicates that children in typical title I 
programs are growing academicaljy at a higher rate than they would without the 

' ^^^^^hat I have not said that title I has solved everyohe's problems, or that it 
hajj guaranteed that every child in the country will reach a desirable level of 
academic skill. Those are unrealiBtic expectations that I believe exceed the capacity 
of any Federal pri^am. Unfortunately; standards of- liiat, kind. have been held up 
against title I and other coinpensatpry education pfoj^fi^ in the past. 
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results. Many evaluations of Federal elementary and secondary education programs 
have adopted a narrow view of effectiveness; assuming that the sole purpose of 
Federal aid is to improve the readuig test scores of participating children. The fact 
that title I funds are used by many school districts to provide instruction in subjects 
other than reading, and that the quality of services delivered vary enormously from 
one school district to another, have been forgotten in the effort to provide a single 
•"bottom line*' effectiveness measure. The result has been that the effects of several * 
kinds of programs— successful and unsuccessfiil xeading programs and other unre- 
lated programs like mathematics and social services— have all been confounded. 
(Nobody has been able to say whether the program "works or not. Opponents have 
argued that since the program wasn't a proven success it should be considered a 
ifailure. ' ^ 

The evaluations of compensatory education programs like title I have been confus- 
ing because they tried to answer a very large question with data that bore on only a 
part of it. In tiie real world, compensatory education programs are a rich and varied 
set of activities.. No single bit of information is sufficient to answer the question of 
' Whether compensatory education 'works. Conjpensatory education involves the Fed-, 
ami Gdvemment, .every Stalie, and 14,000 school districts, in spending over $2.5 
billion to deliver special services to nearly 6 million children. School districts , 
exercise a wide rangfe of choices in selecting students, to receive ^rvices and decide 
which services to deliver. Some districts use the money only for reading programs, 
while others emphasize mathematics or mixtures of language arts and mathematics; 
some even prpvide needed health and nutritional services. Some districts provide 
Ve>y intense services to a few children, while others try to give sopiething extra to 
every needy youngster. , 

The Federal compensatory education program is thus not a tightly coordinated 
activity likely to produce uniform results everywhere, Compensatory education, at 
least as embodied in title I, is a diverse effort that involves every level of the 
American educational system. 

That is why simple measures of children's achieveniQnts rates are not conclusive 
in the debate over the value of the Federal compensatory education program. 
Evaluating the FederaJ compensatory education program is like asking whether aihy 
othbr broad set of activities and techniques— say, the T-formation offense in foot- 
ball—works. The answer has to depend on how well' it is implemented in each 
particular instance and what problems are encoimtered. 

Researchers and the press have taken more than 10 years to understand that the 
effects of compensatory education cannot be neatly summarized bjrthe results of a 
reading test. In contrast, the education committees in Gongress have taken a broad- 
er and more optimistic view of the program's effects., Congress has reauthorized the 
title I program three times, and nearly tripled its annual appropriations, despite the 
fact that researchers could never agree on how much the individual title/I chijd was 
learning. In doing this, I believe that Congress was not stubbornly sticking with a 
worthless program; it was instead continuing an effort that has accomplished pre- 
cisely what was intended. 

The real achievement of the Federal compensatory education program is that it has 
caused all the States and virtually every schoot district to take their responsibilities 
to disadvantaged children seriously. In the 12 years since title I began in 1965, 
children in the poorest and most neglected areas have become vimportant clients of 
the educational system. Children served in title I progr^ims get measurably different 
and more intense instructional services than students in wealthier schools in the 
same school districts. Many State and local educators admit that disadvantaged . 
chOdren were likely to get distinctly inferior services before the advent of title I. 

Title 1 has made its impact in several ways: First, by providing extra money so 
that special services to disadvantaged children did not take funds away from the 
regular ^hool program; second, by regulating the use of Federal funds to guarantee 
that they>ei:e indeed used for special services; and third, by setting up a network 
of people across the country- teachers 'and administrators and researchers— whose 
professional lives were focused on improving education for disadvantaged children. 

Changing the priorities of the educational system is a megor achievement, espe- 
cially for a program whose $2.5 bilUon accounts for less than 5 percent of the funds 
that school districts spend in elementary and secondary education each year. That 
is immense leverage for a relatively small national investment and surely enough to 
require calling the program a success. • 4' . 
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' ' THE tFPECnVENESS OF COMPENSATORY INSTBUCnON 

If title I can be judged reasonable success, the next question is whether the 
program is bb good aa it can be. Here is where the standard '^evaluation" studies of 
children's achievement rates are useful. Those studies make two things clear 'First, 
that compensatory education services provided through title I can pay off in sub- 
stantial increases in chil(h^en's achievement gains; but second, that we do not at 
present know how to dose the whole gap between the ar iBvement levels of advan- 
taged and disadvanta^ students. . 

The results of USOE's Sustaining Effects Study, a multiyear study of the achieve- 
ment grains of thousandis of students, indicate that during the school year comjpensa- 
tory education students are now" learning at the rates expected for children of their 
axes. Other studies, directed by Joy Frechtling at NES, have recently shown that 
educators have learned a j^at deal about how to teach elementary^ rea4ing and 
mathematics disadvantaged children. When elementary basic skills instruction is 
well organized and intelligently delivered, disadvantaged , children do very well 
indeed A recent study examined the growth in reading and mathematics achieve- 
ment of children in several hundred compensatory education classrooms, and foUhd 
that disadvantaged children learned at least as fast as 'the natiphed norms* for 
children of their age. The children in the sample were jxqt in special lahjoratories, 
but in norm^ title I classrooms. Teaching methods varied enormously, iand none 
provide .to b: markedly more effective than the others. The crucial fact about 
successful, claL^rooins was that they had stable and well-implemented instructional 
programs. The iSmpiication is clear: Efisadvantaged children can benefit frona any of 
hundreds of kinds of teaching methods. The services need not be particularly fancy 
or innovative but they must he delivered with forethought and care. ' 
\ Though compensatory education students learn from instruction j^t the rates 
expected of the national nOiqja&tiiey are generally not catching up with more 
advantaged children. Compens£Sa^^4|ication students stairt out behind the avez-age 
children of their age— that is why they are given compensatory education in the 
first place. To catch up to average achievement leveb, compensatory education 
students must grow faster than their peen?: At present, we are not able to make that 
happen. ^ ^ 

Further, compensatory education is unable to keep disadvantaged students from 
falling behind their peers during the summer months. During the summer, advan- 
taged BtudentsVskills continue growing at about the rate attained in the school year. 
Compensatory education students generally neither gain new skills nor forget the 
ones they learned previously. The result is that compensatory education students 
'"drop off' the pace of learning attained by other children of s^ar age. 

Mr. Chaijmaan, I have written a detailed paper on the.meamng and importance of 
summer drop off. I would like to submit that paper for the record, and conclude my 
testimony with some general comments about that phenomenon. , i . 

As we learn more about summer dropoff, we may discover the lunits of the abihty 
of public programs to overcome the achievement problems of disadvantaged chil-. 
> dren' Evidence from'the m<»t positive recent studies indicate that disadvantaged 
children make achievem^t gains only when they are receiving formal instruction. 
Unlike other children, tfoy do not gain a "momentym" from their school-year 
experiences to carry th^m troqugh the summer. Continual exposure to instruction is 
therefore very*importanl>wh^that is not possible, either because of lack of funds 
or because tfie children theta»ives need relief from the^ regimen of schooling, the 
children apparently stop learmng. Public programs m^ therefore be imable to 
overcome the problem of summer dropoff entirely. Until we understand how 
simimer dropoff occurs, it ydllbe impossible^ to know how, or whether, it can be 

combatted. o --t— a**^^ , , ' -xt. i_u " » ' 

The most plausible, explanations for the phenomenon concern either the cnudren s 
nonschool environment or their own personal aptitudes for learning. One possible 
explanation is that the nonschool environment of disddyantaged children is not 
iconducive to learning, i.e., that unlike more advantaged children they are =not 
stimulated to practice their reading and mathematics skillfl^ at home or at .play. A 
second possibli^ explanation is that low-achieving children have high thresholds for ^ 
responmhgilto'-^S^ information: Intense formal instruction can get through to 
them, but bthwiesff intense learning situations cannot. \ 

Neither ,4?cpl4nation appears to fit all the facts, For example, high-achieymg 
children iii^tiUe I schools apparently do not suffer a summer dropoff: Those children 
live in the' scune' neighbor and ^hus^experience much the s^e out-of-echool 
environmentTas the students whose academic skills do not grow during the summer. 
It seems, clear, however, that the explanation for summer dropoff lies somewhere 
outside the children's schooling expenence. ^ . . ^ 



Developing on understanding of summer dropoff will require a mode of research 
that social scientista havie come to label as dangerous. An examination of children's 
habits, attitudes, home environments, and use of leisure tim6 will expose reseai^h- 
ers to the accusation that they are trying to l^Jame the deficiencies of the education- 
al system on the victims of inadequate schooling. Such research is, however, the 
onlv way to understand the summer dropoff problem. Without it we can neither 
understand the limits of public programs or maximize the effectiveness of compen- 
satory instruction. If we do not pursue these questions, poly thjS children stand to 
lose.. ^ ^ ^ ■ ■ 

Mr. MiTCHEU.. lliaiik yp very much. I have a number of ques- 
tions.fpr you. 

Hov^everr/the Chair would like to comment on something which, 
has cau^ me concern. Herefx)f6re, pur ^ have been over- 

crowded, although with the end of thle baby boom I saw a golden, 
opportunity foi* us to begin to make our public schools effective 
institutions. My disappointment steins from the fact that/^ although 
this goldeii opportunity .i$ presented to >us, it is ' presented in a 
climate of pSroposition 13 mentjality/ in a climate where cities are 
failing to approve school bond issues; and in the presence of white 
flight from the cities^ and public schools. 

rfeel that once again America has missed a very good opportuni* 
ty to effectively direct our public schools. Instead of building up 
support services, we/ flite disnlissi^^ 

brs and other profeSsiohols. I want the record to reflect my disap- 
pointment over this development, but I suppose this can be expect- 
ed in a'society in which we have a gi:eat deal of pride over nuclear, 
Varships, and apparently very little concern or diminished concern 
over the well-being of our children. 

Mr. Hill, my questions are about the loss of benefits after a 
certain grade' level' is* reached. There are those who argue that 
after the fifth, sixth, or seventh ^ade, the compensatory programs/^ 
do not continue to reflect thenaselves in a significant fashion. 

Also, I want to spend some' time -addressing the NIE compensa- 
tory programs. As you may or may not be aware, there has been 
some controversy about these programs. ' ' 

Eh:. Hnjc. I did not know about that. 4 ; > 

Mr. MiTCHEix. W^ll, I will not press you on that issue. ^ ^"".[i^ 
\ l would like for you to comment about targeting to beriefit^the 
larger populations. You indicated that a 50-percent increase would 
reach more children who are in need. I am interested in the 
structure necessary to ajchieve ' a higher level of 'educational 
achievement. 

Dr. ToLLETr. The first quelstion was whether blacks wer^ being 
steered toward 2-year coUegeiS- I think there is , spine evidence, but 1 
believe it is a generial trend. The institute is in t]hie process of doing 
a comprehensive review and analysis, and we have been coming up 
with some interesting and startling findings. It must be said at the 
outset that I think society get(|rally is pushing more and more 
students toward 2-year colleges necause they are more ecpnomical. 
I participated in a study as a member of the Carnegie Qimmidsipn 
to recommend students to 2-year colleges -on the theory xhere are 
five factors involved: Race, geography, income, educatipnal back- 
groimd, and training. 

In response to the geography component of our analysis, we 
recommended creating^^coUeges contiguous to population concentra- 



tions. This is one of the major factors behind the explosion in the 
creation of community colleges. The idea was, you would put a 
community college within commuting; range to practically all the 
students. That has had a great deal to do with the increase in* 
college enrollment. Over 50 percent of black students go to 2-year 
colleges, but more , than 43 percent of whites are going to them, 
also. They are cheaper and closer since one can still live at home 
and go to them. Blacks being poor, naturally they are going to 
them in large numbers. 

I must say I have had great reservations as to this development. 
1 have suggested to our staff to examine the hypothesis the extent 
to which it is important for disadvantaged students to have a 
residential college experience. , - 

Most community colleges are. nonresidential, and I think where 
you need an enviroinment and complete support system for stu- 
dents going to college, they probably will advance better and more 
quickly in such a setting; and I4hink a number of these institu- 
tions will not serve blacks well. 

My answer is, there is some evidence of steering, although I will 
not say all of it is race, in terms of the data. I have charged there 
is a certain tracking in it, but it may be just the unintended 
consequences of certmn demographic! factors. " 

Mr. Mitchell. May I interrupt you for just a .moment to advise 
the other two gentlemen that although the questions were ad- 
dressed to each member of the panel, please feel free to comment 
or make observations oh any of the questions that you may desire. 

Dr. TOLLETT. On the question of dropout rate, there really has 
not been a substantial increase in the dropout rate, unless you 
might say it is a statistical quirk that would flow from the fact that, 
larger numbers of blacks are goijig into community colleges, and 
the dropout, rate in those •community colleges is much higher. 

Thie report that we are issuing tomorrow does note an interesting 
dropout development, that is, a sp,urt in the rate of dropout of 
black females. We have done some speculating why there has been 
a certain sudden increase in the dropout rate of black females in 
college. We have reached no definitive conclusions about it. 

Our studies show that the basic educational opportunity grant, 
program, the work-study program, and to a inbre limited extent the 
loan program have all contributed not only to the acqess of blacks 
to higher , education, but their distribution land persistence^ This is 
not to say that blacks do not drop out at; larger rates than whites. 
We continue to do tljis, but it seems to be correlated with income. 
So much is correlated with income, and although I am not really 
dis^eeing with my good friend and colleague Ronald Edmonds on 
that; I do think the studies about the relationsMp between income 
knd achievement, whethei^ it be test scores, attendance, or persist- 
ence, Jt does clearly indici^te-r-they do clearly indicate the funda- 
mental importance of empjioyment. 

If you were to ask me what is the one thing you could do to, 
improve blacks in elementary, secondary schools, college, I would 
say to get full employment. I think that is the cornerstone o& all 
policy, and I think we can correlate almost everywhere you want to 
characterize the pathology of blacks with employment. 



Dr. Edmonds. We do not disagree on the observation as to family. 
What I was talking about was more basic schooling. Before he goes 
on I want to fully endorse what he said. You asked me some 
questions about these matters. I am going to say I think the Lon- 
eress should pay a different kind of attention to families than it 
does to strategies for school reform. But what Dr. Tollett has said 
is what I would say. The single thing with respect to schooling and 
the whole context of social servicfe and all the rest, the one thmg 1 
would strongly recommend is if this coiintry could have full em- 
ployment, then there are staggering problems that^would go away, 
independent of the way the schools would behave. So I enthusiasti- 
cally endorse his remarks in that regard. 
Dir. ToiXETT. In crime, delinquency- — 
Dr. Edmonds. Well, everything would get better. . ' , 
Dr Tollett. I am sorry to get on that. This is a society whose 
hum^ty is directed toward a success-oriented society. A society 
not providing employment for teenagers is saying you are less than 
human. It leads to despair, privatism, and what<have you. This 
society is writing off a whole society of black teenagers while it is- 
trying to enforce human rights in other places. . . , , , , 

Mr Mitchell. I was unclear as to how you addressed^^he ^o|>- 
i out rates, r assume your remarks were with reference to the failure 
i to complete an lindergraduate program. 

Dr. TOLLETT. Right. • . n 

Mr. MrrcHELL. As such, there was the other problem of the 
idropout rate which you cited in your testiinony. , u 

Tollett. The financial difficulty the black community has 
experienced around that period moving into the recession. The 
family income it seems to me relates to, as I was saypig, a whole 
series of probleins. I would say the increase m dropout rate m high 
school is probably correlated with financial difficulties and further 
deterioratioh of' the ghetto. , ^ ..4. 

• Sere is a further paradox. Some had thought with employment 
opportunities this would increase a certain sector of students who 
drop out ill that they could make a livmg early, aiid since they 
caimot make a living immediately, they stay m^school. I do not 
Sw how much merit is in that.,! raise the question, because it is 
something I think deserves research and attention. I would restate 
the proposition I made earlier that I am sure, overall, the impact of 
increased emplbyment would be positive not only in ac^ss, distn- 
Sition, and persistence in higher education^ but m reducmg the 
dropout rate in high school. In other words, I am saymg the cause 
is Drimarilv family income. ^ ^ . t_ i i 
> Mr. Mitchell. May I ask one other question? I am gomg back to 
the 2-vear community college programs. 

' Do vou have any evidence to s^ggest that the returns for particu- 
lar professions, nursing and other professions, are^sigmficantly 
different between the community college program and the regiilar 

'^Or-KS^No. Although there is aggregate data which would 

• sueeest you get a higher return on college attendance When you go 
to the more prestigious schools. There seems to be some connection 
Ithere. One of the startling developments"we are makmg-I am glad 



you asked this question— there are some very good returns /oix 2- 
year degrees in medical servicas, medical .tech^jiology, but surpris- 
^e^y, although there are a large nugiber of btecks in community 
colleges^ they ar^ not in all of these prdgratnis that have the best 
return, and although we say these are totally open-access institu- 
tions, which means anyone can enter them, but they are not totally 
open as" to the programs within them. Ther& seems to be some 
tracking of blacks within the community college^ We were startled 
by this finding^, and we are pursuing^it closely. ^ 

What it suggests is that there are great opportunities in the 
community coU^es iii the ^chnical fields, but we have to make 
sure a representative number of blacks aind the poor are going into 
.those technical fields such qs a dental t^linician. They get paid 
well. ■ . ■ *. . . :. ■ • ' ■ .V 

Mr. MrrqHEix. Thank you very much. Dr. Edmonds. 

Dr. Edmonds. The first question, you asked me had to do with 
compensatory education effectiveness. I would fully endorse Paid 
Hill s analysis on page 4 if he' added the word "mord" in front of 
seriously. v ' - . 

Wlule there are probably, more school districts that take teaching ' 
the disadvantaged more seriously because^ of the Federal presence, 
I do not think it is categorically accurate to say the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been as pervasively successful in that rejgard as that 
statement suggests. . 

My own response* to compensiatoiy education is first it is a veiy 
valuable instructional resource when at is cohfiddered as one. of a 
number of instructional strategies and school; designs thfilt the deci-^ 
sionmaker considers, in responding to the gener^ problem of teach- 
ing cnildren who do* least wj^ll under existing arrangements. 

When, compensatpry educatjon^ taken^ as the* overall strat^^ ' 
and it is the summajy respSftp*^ to children not doing well in 
school, then in that events compi^nsatory education becomes a part 
of the problem. By way of illustration, the critical issue in my view 
is how carefully dp local school people^agriose pupil eligibility for 
compensatory education. My own view is that very dramatic num- 
bers of children are now participating in compensatory education 
that should not do so, hot because there is no individum gain to be 
had, but because what ^the school is jdoirig, willy-nilly assigning 
children not doing so well or who are poor, that is a way of 
avoiding the intervention in the life of the school. . > 

In that context we are far less careful than, we should be in 
allowing/compensatory education to be usied as a substitute for> 
more general school reform. ■ 

Th^ question of a separate Department of Education, I have to 
defer to you with this caveat: If the creation of a separate Depart- 
ment of Education signaled" that the Congress was shifting its 
attention to the interaction between family background and ^ 
achievement aud if the Cpngress meant by creating a separate 
Department of Education that it was going to focus its attention 
more closely on education as an exercise in social service and stop 
the congressional discourse on interaction betjiyeen schooling and 
fanfiUes which confounds these things, then I would say all to the 
good. I would saly for political reasons that might be a valuable 
thing to do, for substantive reasons it might be a good thing to do. 



but in 'my view its value in mdving that wgy de|)ends on the 
context in which it occurs; that it is bound up in m/ last question 
as to what the lawmaker can do. 

Creating a separate Department of Educatipn might be one of 
the things a V lawmaker can do if iil doing it lawmakers were 
V moving' to alter the national discourse in our societjr on basic 
schdolmg^ its origin, characteristics, and the like. I cannot empha- 
size the extent to which the atmosphere in the public discourse is 
poisoned by observatibfis and analyses such as are to be found in 
the "conventional analysis in CJoleman's work and Jencks Inequal- 
ity, In my view the Congress could perform no better service than 
to raise the level of our consideration on these matters. By that I 
mean as things presently stand, all our principal instruments of 
mass intellectual perception; i^tato the conventional wisdom to 
wWch I reifer. Time magazine, the New York Times, and the Wp^h- 
ington.Post, at their most liberal do not suggest there is. anything 
fundamentally wrong with "Inequality's'' analysis^of schooling and 
*,family in the United States. And until they do, I think we will 
continue to be plagued by the difficulty that this basic distortion of 
the reaUly of fundamental schooling represents, 

I agree again with Dr. Hill, I do not'believe it profits us to see 
'tixe Congress inove willy-nilly to increase the level of Federal sup- 
iJort f or Ataerican schooling, rethink it profits^ us to see a more 
fastidious analysis of the instructional consequences of present pro- 
grams. J think it is the best strategy now and the one * lawmakers 
can in my judgment play a greater role than any other body* of 
6pinionmakers, is that they can start us down the road of at least 
having a fax; more serious* public. discourse on alternative perspec- 
tives -than is currentry* the case. ^ - 

Dr. TOLLETT. May I comment, on that? . 

iVIr. MrrcHEix. Yes. 

Dr. ToLLETT. I haVe great reservation, in part growing out of a 
slight difference of opinion regarding what should, be gpirig on in 
our society. If you'lbok at the educational systems across the world, 
in Europe specifically, where you have a central educational^ 
agency, you will find .they have probably* not matohed America in 
the egalitarianism. And some of your , universities, at Yale, have 
done studies on how higher education operates in other countries 
and here. And those coimtries, as they try to democratize them/ 
mofe, are trying to emulate the American system. < ' I 

As I told someone not long ago, I would be^ happy to have a 
Departinent of Education that was giving some centralization to 
education in this coimtiy, if it would adopt completely my views. I 
am not sure it will do that, and since it will not, I am not exc^;ed 
about this. In fact, Coleman was at the Department of Ejducatibn at 
the time of the study. I am not sure ^creating a Department of 
Education will give us a more enlightened view at all. A certain 
majority of , social scientists seem to be expressing views such as 
that of Coleman. ^ V 

I am not sure efficiency ip the educational enterprise is not what 
is wantedi It is a social interdevelopmental operation. Obviously; 
what is behind developing a Department of Education is a tidyinjg 
up of organization. Tms is^understai^able, but I am not stire itis 
. good. What creates a great problem'in social science and analysis 



of problems in this country, and Dr. Edmonds has already referred 
to that when he talked about social scientists have no more exper- 
tise than politicians, in fact probably less, because we are talking 
about values, arid politicians are our value experts. Efut that lar 
what is at stake. ' ^ / 

Mathematical models dominating research today can teH, you the 
number and cost of much, but the meaning and value of little. For 
that reason a member of the school board or C!ongress know^ore ^ 
about what they are talking about than the social scientists^^vith 
their regression analysis and all that,, which can prove almost 

^vi^^^ am saying, a move to tidy up and make efficient may not 
serve the values of this country, and a certain competition may be 
hel|)ful. This is my perceptional view. I am very skeptical of wheth- 
er a Department of Education will bring any good. 
Dr. Edmonds. I do have an example of what mv interest focuses 

^\en years ago in the United States among socim workers conven-. r 
tion^ wisdom said ther0%pre certain categoriefif of children who 
were unadoptable. Ten years ago children over 6 months old of any 
color at all, anything less than what the profession called "biue- 
ribbon babies,'' were defined by the profession as firiat, 'hard to 
place,'' but second, and more unportantly, there were whole classes 
of children who were defined as "unadoptable." ' . , 

In my judgment that was for two reasons. It had to do first with 
the fact that adoption in the United States is a service which is 
intended to help people who do not or cannot ^have children, more 
than it is intended to help children who need parents. That makes 
a big difference in the way you approach the phenomenon. ' 

But the second general myth was that black people would not 
adopt children even if the profession reformed in a way that gave 
them an opportunity to do so. '/ . . ; x it j u i. 

In the discourse of these professions, that cannot be talked about 
in that way anymore. They now refer to the hdrd^ to place as being 
children who are mongoloid idiots or who have physical disabihties 
"far more disabling than those mentioned before. In other words 
"har^to place" and "unadoptable" have come to be far more 
realistically descriptive. / ^ -,.11.1. 1 r 

WhatTwant us to do in our society is to not repudiate the role ot 
the famiRc^in schooling but to get a more accurate sense of the 
influence ^he family does have. The role of the family ib least 
critical in the early ye^ars of pupil acquisition of basic school skills. 

Obviously, when you get to the upper reaches of cognition arid 

achievemetit, the family becomes a more important variable. The 
problem Avith talking about it is that at the moment we assume the 
family is as important to achievement in the second grade as ?[t is 

in the 12th grade, ' . .1 . , xi. ^ u 

; I would like us. to make the progress m this regard that we have 
' in the matter of adoption. . _ 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Hill, have you any comments as to the.De- 
pfuiiment of Education? ^ . . 

Dr. Hill. No; when you first mentioned the NIE study, I said I 
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The first question yo\j asted was the loss of benefits after a 
certain grade level. T do not think that is a necessary phenomenon. 
That is, there is some evidence^now that above grade 7, compensa- 
tory inlstruction is different in design as delivered m the pnmanr 
graxies It can be effective for children who are below grade level. 
There is a problem, definitely, th&t the kinds of instruction re- 
quired above fourth grade are very different than the kmds 
quired before. ' .. 

As a ifesult of title I and Headstart and analogous practices, we 
have made an immense investment in learning about how to teach 
the tiny atomistic skills which pile up finally to allow a cMld to 
read what is on a page. We l^ave not made the progress for higher 
levels of reading, but we have gone far enough that compensatory 
instruction in higher grade levefe can have an effect. . 

I refer you to a report by the Stanford Research Instatute pub- 
lished last year. Mr. Chairman, I cannot find the title' of it m my 
head, but I will be glad to send it to the committee staff which 
provided effectiveness evaluation for compensatory instruction 
above the seventh grade leveil, ■ ■. o ^i. xm? * j 

*The second question to me was the question of the NIE study, 
and I would be glad to entertain any details you have. ■ ■. . 

Mr MrrcHELL, Maybe the word controversy was too strong. Let 
me say, there are some questions which have been raised, about it. 
For example? the report doeS no% contain analysis pf regional devi- 
ation', and a second criticism that has been raised.is that there are 
too few .cbmparisions of urban, suburban, or rural distncte. . . 

Now I must confess I am not totally famihar with the report. 
These are some of the criticisms which have been raised. Would 
you care to respond to them? . . . , . . 

Dr. Hnx. I am afraid we are m the realm of too few and too 
naany, not enough and jiwt right. _ V _ j 

The reports on compensatory education sendees that appeared m , 
two' NIE reports to Gbhgress,' one an interim report in Itecember 
1976. and another one entitled. Compensatory Education Services, 
submitted to Congress in July 1977, provided national ^averar^e 
distributions of kinds of services delivered to compensatory edu. a- 
tion students and— to the degree the data would bear them— ana- 
lyzed the differences among richer and poorer, smaller and larger, 

. '^^llSicaUy, the size of the' study perhaps did not permit the level 
of detaU^hat you as a Congressman ffom one district might want. 
It was a national picture. 1 can only say that anyone who wishes 
there were a more detailed breakdown on a particular vanable 
ought to call NIE" and ask them if they can do it. . • . 

Dr TotLErrr.. Mr. Chairman, several remarks h^re caus^ me .to« 
want to makeTa couple of comments on the fainily funding and 
evaluation. MSybe I will start with evaluation, because of wh# JVfr. 
Hill iust said, because .we think about the phenpmenon m the 'late 
sixties and early seventies, which I think is still gomg on, although 
mavbe not quite as bad now as it was then, and |hat is this 
phenomenon of these elaborate, reviews and analyses of reforms, of 
the ereat society, what have you. . ^ r 

They are very much like— these evaluatibhs of the farmer going 
o^ut and digging up his potatoes or what have you every mormng to 
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see how^they are doing, picking it up and holding it in the sun— 
the very process itself destructive of what is really trying to be 
done. ; 
.1 do not think there hj^s been a fair analysis and evaluation of 
many of these programs because they are dealing with human 
beings and. necessarily it takes time in a developmental process 
like this for the impact of these things to take effect. In fact, we 
are now seeing, and you just alluded to this, that compensatory 
educatign has worked much better than the early evaluations indi- 
caited. I think part of the problem was the digging up of the plants 
each moilung and looking at them.- \ 

We know even in phjrsics, the Eisenb^erg principle alludes to the 
fact that the very aindy of a phenomenon changes it. This is the 
reason you^ cannot ever locate the time and position of an atomic^ 
particle; this inescapable indeteirminacy in physics I am% sure is 
Compounded, increased when we are dealing with things^as diflfi- 
cult to :encapsulate as the human psyche and emotion and feeling 
and interactions. 

Now, the family: I am not sure the Federal Government should 
be bothering itself about the family. But if it is, I wotild suggest— 
and here it makes a difference in emphasis — that prograros should 
be devcfloped to strengthen it, if there is the wisdom to do it. Since 
I am afraid there is not any xyisdom to do it, you may need to leave 
it alone. But there is a tendency to take an either/or position. 

I think the family is almost as important as almost everyone 
says it is, but that does not mean that you cannot have interven- 
tions. In fact, I am of the opinion the social sciences is going to fi|id 
that the family is more important, not less important as we go^ 
along, in dealing with the problems in our society today, the de- 
struction, of marriage and so forth; the level of women in the work 
force is going tp require a reexamination of the family because I 
think it is an essential institution in our culture. J think it is 
extremely importont "^iand I think it shapes individuals early, but 
with intervention' you can mjpdify them. What I am trsong to say is, 
it is important but you can still make interventions to overcome 
difficulties growing: out of family disorganization. 

Funding, I definitely disagree with both of my colleagues here. I 
think phat the level of fimding in higher education should be 
increased for two reasons, and I think in elementary and secondary 
education/although I do not know as niuch about that. If foi* no 
other reasons, where you put the fimds suggests where society 
things are important. . 

.1 could not agree more with your statement about nuclear carri- 
ers. The question is: Is the business of this country making lyeap- 
bhis of destruction? Or is it creating a .situation in which children 
> c^ be nurtured and educated? So that I would increase the level of 
^ . fiihding. ,^ 

^ We know that when it comes to basic, educational opportunity 
' grants, I tried to answer one of your questions— maybe I did by 
implicatipn^that we need full, fuiiding there because the biggest 
obstacle to blacks and pioor to getting an education is funds, fcumly 
income. So that if BEOG program is fully f\mded, if work-study 
e3i5)anded, we will improve their participation. , :j 



V Cfengress had been on target here. It inay not be funding enough 
but it certainly has set the right program and policy. It has ex- 
pai^ded eduQational opportunities substantially in this country as a 
result of its basic educational opportunity grant programs and 
workHStudy program, and it should continue. 

• So r would opt for expanding the funding of those pi^ograms. I 
/^would recommend increasing the funds of title HI regarding devel- 
oping institutions.%Since I mentioned that, I take a different posi- 
tion from some. Fthink title in was primary designed. for blacks 
and we should openly say it. 

The^reason I say that, I hasten to add, in this august office 
buildiug of Congress is that if you look at the 13th, 14th and 15th 
amiendments, if you engage in a structuraLianalysis you will see 
those amendments :v^ere not color-blind; ^they were respouding to 
the 'situation of blacks; the 13th amendment freed them, the 14th 
made them dtizens, provided equal protection; the 15th tried to 
guiararitee them as freed men the right to vote. The 1866 Ci^dl 
Rights Act was trying, at the Reconstruction, to undo the mischief 
of the black codes of the Confederacy; that and the anti-Ku Klux 
Klari >^ct, and I could go on and on. All of this/legislation, all of 
^ thf^ie amendments were responding to the situ^fion of black folks. 

Since we/are still dealing with the vestiges of slavery, which 
particularly the 13th amendment was trying to deal- with, that 
gives Congress the power today to be race-specific, and deed with 
other minority groups similarly situated. 

I end on this legal point by referring to Justice Miller and the 
Slaugtherhouse cases, which was the first interpretation of the 
14th amendment, for that matter. He said he doubted eyer in the 
history of the coiuitry that the equal protection clause and other, 
provisions 'adopted at 'the Reconstruction would.be applied except 
for the benefit of the slaves, the freedom for whoin they were 
obviously adopted. 

Mr. AUTCHELL. I concur with your analysis of title HI. The clear 
intent of the Congress was to help black institutions; for political 
reasons that has become obscured. I am convinced that we now 
bave'bureaucrats over in the Department of Education, in HEW, 
undermining the original intent and thrust, of the program* Which 
was to support the historic black institutions in their development^ 

Dr: Edmonds. Since my colleague raises the question of fundings 
and the question of law as it relates to these matters, I just w^t to 
make two quick comments which are a basis of our modest dis- 
agreement. 

The first is that in my own view the law has a very limited role 
in school reform^ it has a significant role, but it has a very limited 
role. That is the law taken as a whole, in my judgment, is valuable 
only insofar as the Federal judiciary represents an opportunity for 
disenfranchised -parents to subvert an otherwise intractable politi- 
calprocess. 

The problenx that the law rejfresents in school reform is that 
when the law is treated as though it can do something other than 
create the opportimity for local parents to do what local politics 
otherwise^ keep them from doing, then the law goes too far and it, 
becomes, ais compensatory education can, a pcut of the problem' 
instead of a part of the solution. 



The question of funding though is even more particular for my 
nuriwses in school reform. Effective schools are not for sale. I thmk 
T^e^esearch merature does make. that fairly clear. There^J« 
Substantial interaction between achievement and per Pup/l exp^^^^^^^ 
itureTnless we are talking about extremes of per pupil expendi- 



^^^e or?blem in my judgment, with increasing -f!%ral support 
for^Sbf'c Sling goes ba?k to something tliat Paul Hill sa^<f anH 
thalk that if the funds get any more general than they are now. 
then I think the Federal leverage dissipates and is log};. , . 

Thd second problem is. that in some respects the, money pot^is 
almbi too big. because the bigger the I 
the sums of discretionary money over which local school offtcia^s, 
Sve control. The existence of discretionary sumS; of uncommitted 
Se^rcrVates a community of vested interests that come to ^epre- 
S a veJJ formidable obsti^cle^ school reform and change of any 



^^at I' am suggesting is that in many respect^ it is easier to 
achieve schSl reform when the sums of money ouider discussion 
Se roughly analogous to what you need to do the job and the 
aJ^ment has to be how to use it and not the moyement of large 
Sfof money that, exist independent of the basic per pupil re- 
auSment I tlink that is a volatile thing to telk about; it is-.a , 
touchy thing to talk about, befcause obviously people m .. 
Sc seWce dJ not want to go around suggesting tKey ^o not 
Seed morV money. They certainly need what they^ have. - But in 
SvTespecte I think it would be misleading of.me to suggest that 
SiTLbsSal increase ih- per pupil expenditure in urban schools 
Sd bfS effective way to.tafk about im^royements for the 
children that we are interested in. . ( j- „ +u„„ 

' We can get much more for the money that we are spending than 
is oresentlv the case, and I could enddrse a 5-percent increase. I 
S,uTd endSse a 7-percent increase; I have to. repeat that I could 
not I would not recommend a 50-perc6nt increase. _ 

Mr Mitchell. Gentlemen. I could be here forever; this has been, 
a fascinating discussion for hie- -But I am afraid I must stop at this 
. S S are additional questions and L would ask tW you 
Slease respond if we send those additional questions to you. . . 
^ iTait to thank^ you* This has been a very rare opportunity for 
me IL^ M^mbe^ythe House: of Repesentatives rare m the 
that^ learned S a hearing. I learned a great deal this morning and 
• gSnelfappreciati^e of you/ contr^^^^^^ ^^ni^W 

vidSLl iSng process. Of course ^hat will be shared wth oth^r 
SembeS of SI tesk.force when the fmaLtranscript of the hearing. 

ieamrthank you. thank you very much. " ; ,- 

, hereupon, at 11:42 a.m.. the task force adjourned.] r :; ■ ■ 
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